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CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE SEA PEOPLES 


I ANATOLIANS AT THE BATTLE OF QADESH 


The thirteenth century 8.c. was an age of increasing turmoil, 
confusion and obscurity, after which it is largely clear that the 
civilization of the Age of Bronze in the Levant really tottered to 
its end. If we wish to obtain a picture of this period of sudden 
decline and collapse, we have to be content to pick our way 
through a bewildering tangle of evidence, much of it highly 
fragmentary, much of it highly conjectural and insecure. The 
former class is based, it is true, on more or less historicallyauthentic 
records, partly in cuneiform (but these are sparse), partly in 
Egyptian hieroglyphic documents (but these suffer greatly in 
value from the imperfect system of vocalization used in them in 
transcribing foreign names). In the second group of data, we are 
driven to fall back on the evidence of Greek legendary traditions. 
These, though precarious, are clearly not to be ignored. The 
resultant picture is naturally far from clear, and such objectivity 
as it may possess has been sometimes brought into doubt by too 
passionate partisanship on the part of individuals who have 
sought to win conviction for their possibly justifiable theories by 
massive over-accumulation of uncertain arguments. The picture 
drawn here is further incomplete in so far as the publication of 
several important excavations in Lycia,? Syria,ÿ Cyprus,4 and 
Israel,5 which, it is to be hoped, may soon throw much light on 
different aspects, is still awaited. 

In the year 1 300 8.c., the great clash took place at Qadesh in 
Syria (modern Tell Nebi Mind on the upper Orontes river) be- 
tween the young Ramesses IT and Muvwatallish, the Great King 
of the Hittites.$ The list of the Hittites’ allies, recorded by the 
Egyptian scribes,? includes a number of peoples of Anatolia and 

* An original version of this chapter was published as fascicle 68 in 1969; the 
present chapter includes revisions made in 1973. 

1 1, 23 $iv, 193 Giv, 20; iv, 213 G1v, 22. 3 Grv, 17. 8 Gvi, 5. 
4 That of Enkomi by Schaeffer and Dikaios is of particular importance. See now 
$ vi, 2 for a brief account. 

5 See À. Biran and ©. Negbi, ‘The Stratigraphical Sequence at Tel Sippor”, in 


LE.T. 16 (1966), 160 f. 
8 1, 4, vol. int, 126 #3 Gt, 6. 7 See above, p. 253. 
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Syria. This list is of particular importance to us, since it mentions 
several peoples who all, save the first (Drdny), are hitherto already 
familiar and recognizable from the Hittite imperial records as 
being the names of peoples of Western and Central Anatolia. The 
identifications of the remaining names, though necessarily tenta- 
tive, have been fairly generally accepted among scholars for many 
years. The list mentions after NArn (i.e. Mitanni) and ’Zrtw (Ar- 
zawa, the Western Anatolian kingdom!), the following apparently 
Western Anatolian names: 


Drdny usually taken as Adpôavot, a Homeric Greek 
name for Trojans. 

Ms usually taken as equivalent to Maÿa. 

Pas usually taken as equivalent to Piraïÿa. 

’Irwn usually taken as equivalent to Ærawanna? 

Krkÿ (or K/kÿ?) usually taken as equivalent to Karkija. 

Rk (or Lk) usually taken as equivalent to Lukka. 


The Egyptians were on their side aided by $rdr (Sherden}$ 
mercenaries, otherwise only once previously mentioned in an 
Amarna letter c. 137$ 8.c.4 The Maëa are identified by some with 
the Mmioves, or *Maioves, an ancient name of the Lydians, but 
this identification presents difficulties, since, according to some 
authorities, the Mmioves invaded Lydia only in the early Iron 
Age. The mention of Pds (Piraïfa) is of some importance in a 
later connexion. We do not know exactly where this was, though 
a place of that name in Western Anatolia was known to the 
Hittites : in classical times there was a Pedasa near Miletus, and 
Homer knew very well a Pedasos on the River Satnioeis in the 
Troad (Zhad vi, 36, xx, 92, xx, 87). Strabo (xrr, 584 and 606) 
speaks of Pedasos as a city of the Leleges opposite Lesbos. In his 
second year (123$ 8.c.), the pharaoh Merneptah sent a huge gift 
of corn via Mukish in North Syria through Uraÿ in Western 
Cilicia to alleviate a severe famine in Pds which had formerly 
fought against Egypt.f It is perhaps permissible, with due hesita- 
tion, to connect this historical event with legend, and to see in this 


1 $iv, 8, 83 f.; on the correct location of Arzawa, see H. Otten in Ÿ.C.8. 11 
(1961), 112 f. 2 See above, p. 253. 3 1, 6, vol. 1, 194 #. 

4 Gr, 10, 1, nos. 81, 122, 123 (fe-ir-da-ni, fi-ir-da-nu), 11, pp. 1166f., 1621 for 
reference. Cf. W. F. Albright in $vu, 2, 167, who argues that this word is merely a 
form of a noun #erdu, ‘servitor’. 

5 See $r, 2, 21, n. 4, on its location (see again below, p. 376). Another Ura in 
Anatolia is known on the frontiers of Azzi-Khayasha. 

6 Gr, 4, vol. 11, 2443 Siv, 1, 143. À second grave famine in Anatolia occurred 
some thirty years later; see below, p. 369. 
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famine, so sore as to become known across the width of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the grim tribulation which is said by Herodotus! to 
have afflicted Lydia for eighteen years, and finally forced the 
Etruscans to emigrate from that country. This event is recorded 
by Herodotus as the Lydians’ own version,? and is clearly ascribed 
to a remote antiquity. If it happened at all, it must have taken 
place before 1000 8.c., for the Etruscans are said to have em- 
barked from the Gulf of Smyrna and they could hardly have done 
this later without coming into conflict with the Aeolic Greeks who 
settled, as excavations show,$ at the head of the bay about this 
time. Ît may be noted that an Anatolian origin for the Etruscans 
was evidently accepted by the Hebrews (or their sources) in the 
early mappa mundi presented in Genesis x, which places Tiras 
(connected by some with Tupomvoi) as a brother of Meshech and 
Tubal, namely in Phrygia. 

The Arawanna have sometimes been identified with the Hittite 
city Arinnat and Karkiÿa with Caria.5 The mention of Lukka is of 
importance since it first raises the question where their home was. 
According to the Egyptians, they are brigaded closely with the 
Krk$, and it may be no coincidence that in the Hittite treaty of 
Muvwatallish with Alakshandush of Wilusa, Lukka is placed next 
to Karkiÿa and Maÿa among Wilusa’s allies. The Lukka-lands are 
often mentioned in Hittite annals as a restless and turbulent area 
in the west of Anatolia, but we meet some difficulties if, as is often 
done, we identify the Lk mentioned in Egyptian records with the 
later Lycia—an identification first put forward by de Rougéf in 
1861—even if we combine the Hittites” Zukka with Lycia and 
even with Lycaonia. 

Here archaeology is, for the present, of little help, because 
no remains of the Late Bronze Age have so far been found or ex- 
cavated on the Lycian coast, though there are signs that this ap- 
parent absence may turn out not to apply to the interior.? Perhaps 
the existence of a common stem Lu- in the names ofseveral Anato- 
lian peoples (Lycians, Lydians, Lycaonians, Lulahhi, Luwians) 
may suggest a common origin. À tribe of ‘Inner Lycaones’ lived 
even in Central Phrygia near Pisidian Antioch in Roman times,ë 
but the Lukka appear to have been a people living on and by the 
sea, being mentioned in 137$ 8.c. as pirates in another Amarna 


1 Book 1, 94. 2 Jbid. 

8 E. Akurgal, ‘Bayrakli Kazisi on Rapor.” In #rkare Üniversitesi Dil ve Tarik- 
Cografya Fakültesi Der Ê (1950). 

4 iv, 8, 20. 5 iv, 6. 8 Gr, 8, 303 ff. 7 iv, 17 

8 A.H. M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (1937), 38, 66, 93. 
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letter.! (It has been claimed that the Lukka or L£ were present in 
the Levant from at least the Egyptian Middle Kingdom, on the 
basis of a reference to a member of that people in an Egyptian 
hieroglyphic inscription found at Byblos, but this evidence has 
now been disputed.?) The Lycians in later times spoke a dialect 
descended from Luwian and closely related to Hittite,$ and pre- 
served it tenaciously into Hellenistic times. It would seem not 
unreasonable that their historical origins should be traced back to 
the Lukka. According to Greek traditions the Lycians, led by 
Sarpedon, in the Homeric poem formed part of the allies of Troy.4 
A slight difficulty remains in that we are told that the true name of 
the Lycians was Termili5 (Lycian ##iml), while Lukka was, to the 
Hittites at least, only a geographical, not a tribal or racial, appel- 
lation. Whatever the explanation may be, in the deteriorating 
state of affairs of the fourteenth to thirteenth centuries 8.c. the 
Lukka certainly played a part, if only that of an irritant. 

What was going on in the cultural world of the coast of 
Western Asia Minor at this time is still largely wrapped in 
mystery, except for the fitful disclosures of excavation. If Troy 
and Ilios are correctly identified with Taruifa and Wiluÿiya, then 
Troy formed part of the Hittite Empire, f and if Assuwa was Asia? 
we have in this treaty to which we have referred a picture of the 
Assuwan league in the thirteenth century 8.c. Miletus is widely 
thought to be the Millawanda ofthe Hittites.8 At Miletus, though 
it was a Carian country, a powerful Mycenaean or pro-Myce- 
naean colony was evidently established from the fifteenth century 
8.c.° At Old Smyrna was a pre-Greek, non-Greek city, but un- 
fortunately the details are largely unpublished.1® The coastal dark- 
ness is only deepened by an occasional discovery such as that at 
Phaestus in Crete, in a Middle Minoan context c. 1 $00 B.c., of an 
extraordinary clay disk bearing a spirally written inscription!l in a 
strange form of pictographs impressed with movable stamps into 
the clay while yet soft—a primitive but undeniable anticipation 
of printing; an invention which remained as far as we know 
unique in antiquity, and still-born. The forty-five signs used in- 
clude designs which may represent a ship with a high prow, a 
house or hut possibly of Lycian type and, most notably, a war- 


1 Gr, 10, no. 38, 10—amé/ütu Sa (maf}lu-uk-ki, people of Lukki”. 


2 $1, 1. 8 iv, 12. 4 Iliad, u, 876; v, 479, etc. 

5 Herodotus, vit, 92. 8 See C.A.H. 1, pt, 1, p. 677. 
7 iv, 2. 8 &rv, 8, 80 ff. 

5 See above, pp. 340 f. 10 See above, p. 361, n. 3. 


U A. Evans, The Palace of Minos, fig. 482. See C.A.H. 1, pt. 1, pp. 595 #. 
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rior’s head crowned with what appear to be feathers. The dis- 
covery in Crete of two allegedly similar, but incised and shorter 
textsl now gives some scholars to think that the Phaestus disk is 
Cretan, but it may well have some Anatolian affinities or describe 
some Anatolian business? Does the disk refer, or belong, to some 
other kindred people? Is it about Lycians?—or are these the 
œyuara Àvypa carried by Bellerophon to Lycia# Herodotus 
(vit, 92) mentions that in his day the Lycian sailors wore a ‘cap 
set about with feathers’, but we have as yet no illustration of this 
headgear to compare it with that on the disc and to cause us safely 
to accept its evidence for a continuity of tribal fashions lasting 
until a thousand years later. Nor can either of these feather head- 
dresses, whether that of Phaestus, or of the Lycians, even if 
mutually connected in our view, safely be connected with that of 
the Philistines to be described below. 


II MOPSUS AND THE DNNYM 


The impression of deepening distress and disturbance in Western 
Anatolia in the thirteenth century 8.c., possibly due to climatic 
changes and famine,5 amply reflected in Greek legends and the 
Hittite records, is conveyed more clearly by the affair of the 
prince of Zippashla, Madduwattashf (bearer of a name seemingly 
of later Lydian type similar to such as Sadyattes or Alyattes) who, 
in conspiracy with the king of Ahhiyawa, eventually united the 
western kingdoms of Anatolia against their lawful liege lord, the 
king of Khatti, and even swallowed up Pitashsha (= Pds of the 
Egyptians?). In his train came a freebooter named Mukshush, 
who followed him in some capacity which is left unclear by the 
fragmentary nature of the text, in which Mukshush is mentioned 


1 W.F. Brice, Znscriptions in the Linear À Script, 2. 

2 The hut sign (no. 24) has a strange and apparently identical precursor on a sign 
incised on an Early Bronze Age potsherd found in 1963, suggesting a direct con- 
tinuity both of the script and of the timber architecture of Lycia. (Machteld J. 
Mellink, ‘Lycian Wooden Huts and Sign 24 of the Phaistos Disk”, Kadmos, 3,1, 
1964.) 

3 Jliad, vi, 168. 4 See below, p. 372. 

5 The theory that the collapse of the Late Bronze Age world in both Greece and 
Anatolia alike was due to a vast cyclic climatic change, producing drought and 
universal famine conditions leading to mass migrations, is powerfully argued in $1, 5. 
Another theory would attribute it in large part to the great volcanic explosion of 
Thera and consequent tidal wave, which is ascribed to 1200 8.c. instead of, as 
hitherto, c. 1500 8.c. See Leon Pomerance, The Final Collapse of Santorini (Thera) 
(Studies in Mediterranean Archaeology, vol. xxvi, Gôteborg, 1970). 

8 Çiv, 9; see also above, pp. 264 f. 
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only once.l The significance of his name was not apparent until 
Bossert’s brilliant discovery at Karatepe of the bilingual text 
where the name of Mukshush is rendered in the Hittite hiero- 
glyphic (i.e. Luwian) version as Muk(a)sas, but in Phoenician 
as Mpÿ? It is now accepted that Mukshush, the companion of 
Madduwattash, is identical in name with Mopsus, a strange figure 
of Greek legend, a seer and prince of Colophon, a city where a 
Mycenaean settlement certainly existed, as shown by excavations.® 
Mopsus, son of Rhakius of Clarus and Manto, daughter of 
Teiresias, was reputed to have engaged in a contest of divination 
with another seer, Calchas, at Clarus and to have founded the 
famous sanctuary of Apollo there.4 Another version calls him 
a Lydian, son of Lydus, and brother of Torrhebus. In Lydian 
traditions, Mopsus’ name seems to be recorded as Moxus,5 
a name also met in Greek Linear B tablets as #0-g0-s0.6 À year 
before the end of the Trojan war (so legend tells) Mopsus set out 
southwards with a band of followers, accompanied by Amphilo- 
chus and two Lapiths named Leonteus and Polypoetes.7? Moving 
into Pamphylia, Mopsus founded its most notable cities, Aspendus 
and Phaselis; then, entering Cilicia, he built the half-Greek cities 
of Mopsou-hestia,  Mopsus’ hearth” (where there was later a 
famous oracle of the hero, clearly in recollection of his prowess in 
life as a soothsayer himself), and Mallus, the latter founded 
jointly with Amphilochus. Mopsus’ name was also commemo- 
rated in Cilicia at Mopsou-krene (‘ Mopsus’ spring”). Less factually 
perhaps, but significantly, he is said to have married Pamphyle, 
daughter of Kabderus (a name obviously derived from Caphtor®), 
an aetiological myth evidently designed to explain how the mixed 
population of Aspendus and Phaselis resulted from intermarriage 
of Greeks (or half-Greeks) with natives. Whoever those were, it 
was agreed by the Greeks that the Pamphylians were a racial 
hotch-potch, as their name suggested. From Cilicia Mopsus, 
according to the Lydian historian Xanthus,® moved on to Aska- 
lon, where he threw the statue of the goddess Astarte into her own 
lake, and finally died there. 

H. Bossert’s discovery in 194619 of the bilingual inscriptions at 
Karatepe in the Ceyhan valley of Cilicia in Southern Turkey, 
written in the Phoenician alphabet and in Hittite hieroglyphs 
(i.e. Luwian), described above, not only finally solved the riddle 


1 1,2,61 ff. 2 &1v, 1, 142. 3 See above, p. 184. 
4 Grv, 2, 54. 5 1,2, 56#. 
6 &v, 6, tablets KN X 1497 and PY Sa 774. 7 See above, pp. 355 f. 


8 See below, p. 374. 9 Giv, 25. 10 $rv, 43 $iv, 5. 
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of the reading of the hieroglyphs, but made a historical contribu- 
tion of unusual importance by transforming for the first time a 
figure of Greek legend, Mopsus, into an undeniable historical 
personality.! In this inscription, King Azitawatas, author of the 
Karatepe texts, discloses himself as a lesser chieftain of the 
Danuniyim (the exact vocalization of the name is uncertain; these 
people of the ninth century 8.c. are clearly the same as the Danuna 
mentioned in the fourteenth century 8.c. in an Amarna letter?) 
who seem to have formed an important kingdom® in the fourteenth 
century 8.c., but whose chief city was probably Pakhri, men- 
tioned by Shalmaneser III4 and identifiable with Pagrai in the 
Amanus mountains. It is of importance that, where the Hittite 
hieroglyphic, i.e. Luwian, text describes Azitawatas’s overlord 
Awarkus® (identified usually with a king of Que or Cilicia men- 
tioned in the Assyrian records of Tiglath-pileser III under the 
name of Urikki), as ‘king of the city of Adana”, the Phoenician 
text describes him as ‘king of the Danuniyim’. The names are 
thus virtually identical, the prefixed A’ of Adana having some 
unexplained implication. Further, a connexion is perhaps to be 
seen with Greece in the likely identification of Danuniyim- 
Danuna with the Greek Danaoi and the family of Danaos, who is 
credited in Greek legends with an oriental origin.? Possibly these 
Dnnÿm may be also the hitherto elusive Hypachaioi, or ‘sub- 
Achaeans’ of Cilicia, mentioned by Herodotus (vir, 91) as a 
former name of the Cilicians.8 Some scholars have seen, some- 
what dubiously, a survival of the name of Achaeans (’Ayasoë) in 
the Assyrian name Que (=*Qawa?) for Eastern Cilicia.® More 
important, Azitawatas states in his inscription that he is of the 
house of Mpi, or Mopsus, whose name, as we havesaid, is rendered 
in the Luwian version as Muksas by a p > k change for which 

1 See below, pp. 679 #. Since 1969, however, it has been powerfully argued 
by Otten (A, 12) and others, on both philological and historical grounds, that the 
Madduwattash episode and consequently Mopsus’ date have to be put back to the 
early fourteenth century B.c. As stated in C.4.H. nô, pt. 1, p. 677, the present 
History cannot take full cognizance of this development and treats these texts in the 
traditional way. 

2 1, 10. The value of the Mopsus legend in history is well discussed in &1, 2, 53 ff. 
$ 3 The considerable extent of their kingdom as far as the Amanus is discussed by 

I, 2e 

4 $1,2,2n. 4. 5 ?’Wrk in the Phoenician version. 

$ Since, according to Stephanus, the founder of Adana was called Adanos, M. C. 
Astour believes that Adana is derived from a personal name (Adan —lord), $1, 2, 39; 

1, 2, 2. 

; 7 $1,2, ch. 1. 

8 Giv, 133 $iv, 14. 8 Grv, 13. 
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Lydian gives illustrations.! This form of his name (Moxus), which 
is recorded by Xanthus, adds a city, Moxoupolis, in Southern 
Phrygia to his list of foundations and connects with him a tribe of 
Moxianoi in Western Phrygia. 


III. THE CLASH OF SEA AND LAND RAIDERS 
WITH EGYPT 


The razzia of Mopsus may be reasonably regarded? as part of the 
downward thrust of the horde of assailants whom the Egyptians 
called collectively the ‘Peoples of the Sea’—who first massed 
against Egypt from the West via Libya in the reign of the 
pharaoh Merneptah about 1232 8.c., but were then repulsed and 
withdrew.# These events were known to us largely from the 
Egyptian accounts, but a casual reference in the Bible to the 
bloody repulse by Shamgar Ben-Anath of à force of six hundred 
invading Philistines (Judges iii. 31) may refer to this phase of 
preliminary probings, and there are some archaeological reasons 
to think that some settlement by Philistines or other closely 
related “Sea Peoples’ in Palestine, e.g. at Beth-shan and Tell el- 
Fär‘ah, may start in this period# before 1200 8.c. Soon, gathering 
full strength and benefiting from the overthrow of the Hittite 
Empire in about 1200 8.c., the Sea Peoples surged down again 
like a flood through Syria and Palestine, carrying all before 
them, until they were stayed only at the north-eastern gates of 
Egypt. | 

Let us take the earlier onslaught first. In his records at Karnak 
and Athribiss Merneptah (1236-1223 8.c.) boasts that he won 
his great victory in Libya in his fifth year (1232 8.c.) against an 
army of Libyans and Meshwesh (the later  Maxyes”), who were 
supported by an alliance of northern sea-borne forces. Their 
names ‘are given as ‘’/kwÿ (vocalized variously as Akawasha, 
Akaïwasha, or Ekwesh), Tri (Teresh or Tursha), L£k (Lukku 
or Lukka), $rdr (Sherden or Shardana), Skrÿ (Sheklesh or 
Shakalsha), ‘northerners coming from all lands’”. These names 

1 61,2,62: as stated above, p. 364 and n.6, the 7 is preserved in Mycenaean Greek, 
ie. Linear B versions of his name, but paradoxically it is the Phoenician version in 
the Karatepe text which has followed a Western Anatolian tendency to change g top. 

2 See now, however, above, p. 365, n. 1. 

8 Gr, 4, vol. 1, 238 F.; see also above, p. 233. 

4 $vn, 25; $vur, 27. At Tell el-Fär‘ah, five tombs with multiple burials in the 
‘900’ cemetery have been recognized as strongly Mycenaean in type, containing 
LM IITb ware, yet otherwise Philistine in their content. 

5 Gr, 4, vol. 111, 240 ff; see also above, pp. 233 f. 
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include only two which were previously known, namely Lukka 
and Sherden.! The numbers of prisoners recorded by the 
pharaoh’s scribes as captured are given as: Sheklesh, 222; 
Teresh, 742; Akawasha, 2,201. These figures, though we need 
not trust them too blindly, might well imply that the Akawasha 
were the strongest element and very probably to some extent the 
ringleaders, but the Athribis stela gives the figure of 2,200 as 
Teresh, thereby injecting some doubts into our minds about its 
accuracy. All these peoples are described as ‘of the Sea’.2 The 
ending of their names in -sha has suggested since Maspero 
(1897) an Asia Minor ethnic ending; today we might see it as an 
Indo-European nominative. Illustrations of several of these 
peoples occur in various Egyptian triumphal scenes,ÿ and aid us 
in identifying them. No illustration exists of Lukka or Aka- 
washa, but we learn with surprise that the Akawasha were cir- 
cumcised Merneptah, in his victory inscriptions at Karnak and 
Athribis, records the number of slain Akawasha, mentioning 
that their hands were cut off instead of their genital members as 
was done in the case of uncircumcised victims. Since de Rougé’s 
time, too, Akawasha have been identified with ’Ayasi, the 
Mycenaean Greeks and, since the recovery of the Hittite records, 
by most with the Ahhiyawa.5 If this is so, it is absolutely out 
of keeping with everything that we know about the Greeks, 
and therefore about the Akawasha, that they should have been 
circumcised, though it was a practice common to both Egyptians 
and Semites. The matter remains inexplicable.f 
The Tursha (or Teresh) and Sheklesh-Shakalsha are shown 

bearded alike, the Sheklesh wearing a high headcloth, the Tursha 
a smaller type; both sport a pointed kilt with tassels and many 
hang a medallion on a cord or thong round their necks—a custom 
common in Syria and Anatolia, even in Iran.? Their armament 
consists of a pair of spears or a khepesh (scimitar); their chests are 
protected by bandaging with strips perhaps of linen or leather. 
These two races have been identified since Champollion and de 
Rougé.f though, admittedly, only speculatively, with the Etrus- 
cans (the T'yrsenoi of Lydia who bear the ethnic ending in -Enos, 
common in ÂAnatolia) and the Sicels, who are supposed by the 

1 See above, pp. 360 f. also p. 233 and below p. 508. 

2 $r, 8, 305 and 318. 

8 Gr, 19, pl. 1604 and 160 8; 81, 19, plate on p. 342. 

4 See above, p. 366 n. 5. 5 Gr, 8. 

8 But see 1, 2, 355 ff. 


7 Gin, 3, 83 #. and reference therein; $rrt, 2. 
8 1, 8. 
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advocates of this view to have been on their way westwards to 
their ultimate Mediterranean home in Sicily.l In fact, new- 
comers are said to appear at this time in Sicily bringing 
with them a new type of lugged axe; the archaeological evidence 
in Italy, however, for the arrival of the Etruscans so early is still 
wanting. 

The Sherden, who as mercenaries are known in Egyptian 
records from the time of Amenophis III, are shown in Egyptian 
reliefs as beardless and wearing a very distinctive helmet (some- 
times held under the chin with a chinstrap) with a large knob or 
disc at its apex, and ornamented with enormous projecting bull’s 
horns.? They are armed with a round shield with a handle, and 
brandish a huge two-edged sword of distinctive type, suitable 
either for slashing or thrusting. À unique example of it, now in 
the British Museum, was obtained in 1911 at Beit Dägän, a Pales- 
tinian village near the town of Jaffa (it was not from Gaza, as often 
misstated).3 The Sherden have been very plausibly identified with 
the bronze-working population of the Sardinian stone-built towers 
or xuraghi, a race whose remarkably vigorous bronze statuettes 
(though hitherto known from examples not earlier than the ninth 
century 8.c.) often show them as warriors armed with round shields 
and wearing horned helmets resembling the Sherden type, but 
without the central knob or disc very characteristic of Sherden.4 
A further connexion between Corsica and the Sherden is strongly 
suggested by R. Grosjean’sÿ recent observation that menhir-like 
tombstones still stand in Corsica showing male warriors wearing 
banded corselets, daggers and formerly horned helmets, the horns 
having been separately inserted into holes in the stone, but now 
having long disappeared. That the Sherden were seafarers and 
pirates is more than likely. It fits the evidence fairly well that the 
builders of the #uraghi appear suddenly in Sardinia between about 
1400 and 1200 8.c., though we have no positive indication as fto 
whence they came.f. Itis likely enough that they immigrated into 
Sardinia from Cyprus,’ where they may well have been a native 


1 See below, ch. xxxvri, sect. 11. 2 E.g. Gr, 19, pl. 1608. 

3 See R. D. Barnett, Z//ustrations of Old Testament History (London, 1966), 29 
and fig. 16. Near Beit Dägän is the ancient site of Azor, now under excavation, 
where plentiful Philistine material occurs. 

4 $u, 1, 187 ff. 5 $11, 2. 6 Qu, 1, 111 and 187 ff. 

7 A significant pointer to contacts between Cyprus and Sardinia in this period is 
to be seen in the occurrence in Sardinia of copper ingots of the characteristic 
4-handled Cypriot shape, derived from a leather hide, now well known from the 
Cape Gelidonya wreck. (See above, pp. 214 f.; and G. Bass, ‘The Cape Gelidonya 
Wreck’ in 4.7.4. 65 (1961), 267 ff.) 
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copper-working people. In the earliest Phoenician inscription 
found in Sardinia, that from Nora, probably of the ninth century 
8.c., although it is incomplete, the name of the island appears as 
Shardan (be-shardan), and thus the identification of Sardinia with 
the Sherden seems much strengthened.! Another pointer in 
Sardinia to the former presence of the Sea Peoples lies in the 
representation in a bronze figure and on the island’s coins in 
Roman times of the eponymous divine ancestor Sardus Pater as a 
bearded man wearing a stify erect headdress,? resembling that 
favoured by Sea Peoples, particularly the Philistines, to be de- 
scribed below. 

As we have said, the final assault on Egypt came after the turn 
of the thirteenth century 8.c. The gathering clouds are reflected 
in the last documents found at Khattusha and Ugarit. Among 
the tablets from the archives of Rap'anu found at Ras Shamra 
(Ugarit) during the 2oth and 26th seasons of excavations were 
three letters mentioning a famine in Anatolia (Khatti). Ugarit 
is asked to send 2,000 measures of grain from Mukish to Ura 
in Cilicia$ In another letter from Ras Shamra“ the king of Ugarit 
appeals for help to the king of Alashiya (almost certainly Cyprus), 
whom he calls ‘my father’. A reply (?) found in the oven from 
one Y’dn urges him to arm a considerable fleet of 150 ships to 
resist the enemy. Meanwhile, the king of Ugarit writes: ‘ Does not 
my father know that all my forces and chariots are stationed in 
Khatti Land, and all my ships are in Lukka Land?” [which is thus 
identifiable as coastal] ‘Thus the country is abandoned toitself... 
seven enemy ships have appeared and inflicted much damage 
upon us. ® Clearly, the combined fleets are massing off Lycia, 
while the armies are joining up in the West. By the end of the 
reign of Shuppiluliumash II, the last Hittite king, we find from 
Hittite sources that Alashiya has changed sides, and its ships are 
fighting against the Hittites. Finally, a tablet found at Boëazkôy 
in 1961 reports the defeat of the Alashiyan navy.f ‘TI called up 
arms and soon reached the sea, [, Shuppiluliumash, the Great 


1 CLS. I, no. 144, on p. 191; see also W. F. Albright below, ch. xxx111 and 
Bull. A.S.O.R. 83 (1941), 14 ff. 

2 G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, Histoire de l’Art dans l'Antiquité (Paris, 1887), 
vol. 1v, fig. 7 on p. 21. He seems however to have been also identified with the 
Phoenician god of Hunting, Sid; see U. Bianchi, ‘Sardus Pater” in Rerdiconti 
dell Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, ser. vnr, 18 (1963), 97 #. and S. Moscati, 
‘Antas: a new Punic site in Sardinia’”, in B4//. 4.8.0.R. 196 (Dec. 1964), 23 f. 

3 J. Nougayrol, Ugaritica v (1968), texts 33, 44 and 171. See also $1, 3, 253 ff. 

4 81, 3, 255. 5 Grv, 18, 20 ff. 

$ See above, p. 265; $iv, 18. 
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King, and with me the ships of Alashiya joined battle in the midst 
of the sea. I destroyed them, catching them and burning them 
down at sea.” Meanwhile, at Boÿazküy, in the royal palace of 
Büyükkale all the walls were demolished and the flood of invaders 
poured onwards in a southerly direction perhaps joining hands 
with the coastal force led by Mopsus and his allies. At about this 
time the late Mycenaean settlement at Miletus in Caria was burnt. 
In Cilicia Mersin,! with its late Hittite palace, fell, as did T'arsus.? 
So, too, fell Carchemish, the great capital city controlling the 
crossing of the Euphrates, from which the Hittite Great King's 
Viceroy had long ruled over the cities of North Syria.ë Ras 
Shamra-Upgarit and Tell Sükäsf on the Syrian coast were sacked; 
the former never recovered. Hamath was captured and occupied 
by the newcomers, who, it seems, after the resettlement were re- 
sponsible for introducing the rite of cremation burial,$ as happened 
at Carchemish,$ Tell Sükäs,? and Açana8 This suggests that the 
Sea Peoples brought it with them. Sidon, too, was destroyed, ac- 
cording to tradition, while its inhabitants fled to Tyre.f Tell Abu 
Hawwäm (identified by Mazar with Salmon, a Tyrian colony), a 
vast site on the Palestinian coast near Haifa, likewise fell.19 With 
several of these destructions is associated the discovery of LH III 
c 14 pottery, a circumstance which may well indicate the presence 
or passage of the Akawasha—Achaeans mentioned by Merneptah. 
The story in Cyprus is similar. Excavations at Kition (Larnaca) 
since 1962, until then supposed to have been a purely Phoenician 
foundation of the Iron Age, show that it was a wealthy city in the 
Bronze Age, comparable with Enkomi,lt but there are traces of a 
great catastrophe at the end of the thirteenth century 8.c., followed 
by fresh settlers. These were evidently the first Greek settlers, who 
built themselves large houses of ashlar masonry, and used LH III 
c 1 pottery. This settlement was short-lived, being destroyed by 
the same movement of the Sea Peoples as Enkomi. It was recon- 
structed before the period of LH III c 2 or “Granary Style’ pot- 
tery which was used there in the eleventh century. It was finally 
abandoned «. 107$ 8.c. after a catastrophe, probably an earth- 

1 rv, 7. 2 &rv, 10. 

3 See E. Laroche, ‘ Matériaux pour l'étude des relations entre Ugarit et le Hatti’, 
Ugaritica, 3, 1956 (ed. C. F. A. Schaeffer). 

4 G1,1 

L ë 7 W.F. Albright in B4//. 4.8.O.R. 83 (1941), 14 ff. 

8 C. L. Woolley and R. D. Barnett, Carchemisk, vol. 111 (London, 1952). 

7 81,15. 8 Gi, 18. 

9 Justin, xviu, 3, 5; cf. Josephus, ##r. Fud. vint, 62. 

10 $vrr, 20. L vi, 33 À, 9. 
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quake, only later to be recolonized by the Phoenicians. Similarly, 
at Enkomil in the early twelfth century the ‘Close Style” appears, 
perhaps emanating from Rhodes, which was by now under control 
of the Achaeans, possibly those known to the Hittites as Ahhi- 
yawa. (This is the point at which the Hittite king Arnuwandash 
III is complaining to Madduwattash that he has supported Attar- 
shiyash and Piggaya in seizing Cyprus?) The ‘aristocratic” 
quarter on the west side of the city was burnt, probably by Sea 
Peoples, at the beginning of the twelfth century 8.c., but industrial 
life continued, using debased Levanto-Helladic ware in Levels 
IV-II. ‘Granary Style’ then appears in Levels IIT-IT, finally 
dominating by the time of Level I, together with Cypriot Iron 
Age I pottery$ At Paphos, the city and shrine of Aphrodite was 
traditionally founded (or refounded) by an Arcadian, Agapenor.i 


IV. THE PHILISTINES 


In his fifth year (1194 8.c.), Ramesses III found himself involved 
in a fresh war with the Libyans on his western border, and 
reports in his triumphal record at Medinet Habu that already 
‘the northern countries quivered in their bodies, namely the 
Peleset, Tjekk[er]...They were cut off [from] their land, coming, 
their spirit broken. They were thr$é-warriors on land; another 
[group] was on the sea...” Three years later, he graphically 
pictures the collapsing world of the Levant as far as the farthest 
horizon: ‘As for the foreign countries, they made a conspiracy in 
their isles. Removed and scattered in the fray were the lands at 
one time. No land could stand before their arms, from Khatti, 
Qode [= Cilicia], Carchemish, Yereth [ = Arzawa], and Yeres 
[Alashiya] on, [but they were] cut off at [one time]. A camp [was 
set up] in one place in Amor [Amurru]. They desolated its 
people, and its land was like that which has never come into being. 
They were coming, while the flame was prepared before them, 
forward toward Egypt. Their confederation was the Peleset, 
Tjekker, Sheklesh, Denye[n] and Weshesh lands united.”7 From 


1 Gui, 23 Svr, 43 vi, 6. 
2 Giv, 9, 157 ff; Svi, 3: see above, ch. xxiv, sect. 1v; but see above, p. 366,n.1. 
$vr, 3. 

4 Strabo, xiv, 6, 3. 

5 Gr, 4, vol. 1v, 18-26; W. F. Edgerton and J. A. Wilson, Historical Records of 
Rasnses III, pp. 30 f.; see below, pp. 507 #.; above, pp. 241 ff. 

$ A foreign word for chariot-warriors, see 81, 13, 239, n. 33 81, 7, 40. 

7 Edgerton and Wilson, op. cit. p. 53. 
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the above account it is deducible (though not by any means 
proved) that the clash took the form of two battles:l the first in 
Syria (Amurru or Zahi) against the Land Raiders, perhaps taking 
the form of a rearguard action; the second real fight, against the 
Sea Raiders, taking place in the Delta at the entrance to Egypt 
itself, though Schaeffer? believes that this battle too occurred far 
north of the frontier, near Arvad. This sea battle is depicted in 
the sculptures of the exquisite temple at Medinet Habu with 
great realism.® The Egyptians are aided by Sherden mercenaries. 
The Peleset are clean-shaven, wearing a very distinctive head-gear 
made of what seems to be a circle of upright reeds (or possibly 
leather strips or horsehair not, as often said, feathers) mounted 
on a close-fitting cap with a horizontal, variously decorated band 
round the wearer’s brow.# The whole head-dress was held in place 
by a chin-strap tied under the chin. On their bodiesthe Pelesetor 
Philistines, for such they are, wear a panelled kilt, falling in front 
to a point, usually decorated with tassels (such a tasselled kilt is 
worn by a Southern Anatolian god on a stele from near Çaÿdinÿ) 
and their chests are protected by bandaging with horizontal strips, 
perhaps of linen, or a ribbed corselet. They carry a pair of spears, 
sometimes a full-size rapier sword (which, it has been argued, has 
Caucasian affinitiesf), and a circular shield with a handle like those 
of the Sherden. On land, they fight in the Hittite manner from a 
chariot with crews of three, consisting of two warriorsanda driver, 
while their families follow, partially guarded in wooden ox-drawn 
peasant carts usually of Anatolian type with solid wheels, like those 
used by the Hittites at the Battle of Qadesh. The draught animals 
are humped oxen, a breed bred in Anatolia, but not used in the 
Aegean or Palestine.? It is universally agreed that the Peleset are 
the Philistines of the Bible, of whom these Egyptian records thus 
form the first explicit historical mention. This people clearly in 
some respects has a strong connexion with Anatolia—a point 
supported by their monopoly and expert mastery of metal- 
working (cf. Ï Sam. xii. 19-22 often interpreted as reference to 


1 This is suggested in $1, 13, 260, n. 4. 

2 &vi, 4, 60. 

3 Ç1, 20, 334—8, 340. 

4 T. Dothan suggests that this decorated band, bearing knobs, zigzag patterns or 
vertical fluting indicates differences of rank or class (A, 5). It is also worn in this 
battle by T'iekker and Denyen. 

5 H.T. Bossert, 4/feratolien, fig. 567. 

8 R. Maxwell-Hyslop, ‘ Daggers and Swords in Western Asia”, in /reg, 8 (1946), 
59 f. (type 53). 

7 1, 10, 338 f. 
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ironworking) of which the Hittite kings boasted some skill, and 
which is attested by the actual discovery of increasing amount of 
artifacts of iron at the Philistine sites in Palestine of ‘Ain Shems, 
Tell Jemmeh, Fä‘rah, Azor and Ashdod.i Other indications 
equally, or even more clearly, point to very close connexions with 
the Mycenaean Greeks (who as Akawasha are in fact quoted by 
the Egyptians as serving with the Philistines against Egypt in 
year $ of Ramesses III). That the Philistines traditionally had a 
connexion of some kind with Crete is upheld by the fact that part 
of the Philistine coast was called the ‘Cretan” South or regeb 
(I Sam. xxx. 14), and Cretans are sometimes described with 
Philistines in the Bible (Ezekiel xxv. 16, Zeph. ü. $).2 The ships 
in which the Philistines are shown fighting against the Egyptians 
in the sea battle are of a most unusual type, powered by sail only, 
not by oars, with a central mast bearing a crow’s nest, a curved 
keel, a high stern and prow ending in a duck’s head; yet such a 
ship is depicted on a late Helladic III vase$ from Skyros, and on 
a Levanto-Helladic Pictorial Style vase from Enkomi4 Some 
scholars have seen significance in two Philistine words preserved 
in the Hebrew Bible: k5ba° (I Sam. xvii. $), for Goliath's helmet, 
apparently to be derived from the Anatolian word kupahhi 
(helmet); and the Philistines’ word for chieftain, preserved in 
Hebrew as seren, which may be connected with the word réparvos 
‘lord’, itself borrowed by the Greeks from Lydia.5 Others see in 
the challenge to single combat between David and the Philistine 
champion Goliath a typically European, Hellenic idea. An im- 
portant index is naturally the Philistines’ very distinctive pottery 
(including a rapidly growing group of distinctive cult vessels and 
figurines),$ partly Mycenaean in shape, yet unlike Mycenaean 
ware in being not varnish-painted but matt-painted bichrome 
ware, decorated in metopes, often with volutes, a common design 
being a swan with turned-back head. It is connected with LH III 
c 1b ware of Greece and Rhodes (the so-called ‘Close Style”). This 
Philistine pottery is not merely found at the sites in Palestine asso- 
ciated with the Philistine invasion, at Megiddo in Levels VII A, 
VIB and A and in Beth Shemesh in Level III, but also closely 


1 Gvur, 13 Svur, 6. R. de Vaux considers that the Sea Peoples’ ships, apart from 
prow and poop, basically do not differ from Syrian merchant-ships depicted on 
Egyptian reliefs (A, 13). 

? A group of Cretan seals was found near Gaza: V. Kenna, Cretan Seals (Oxford, 
1960), 65, 78, 161 f. 

3 Gv, 7, figs. 43 f. on p. 259. 

4 $vr, 7, fig. 10 (from Tomb 3, no. 2620). 

5 See below, p. 516 and n. 3. 8 Qvur, 53 Svn, 153 $vur, 16. 
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resembles LH III 1b ware found at Enkomi and Sindal in 
Cyprus. 

We might perhaps hope to find some clues to the Philistines’ 
origins in their religion, but of the Philistines’ religion we know 
almost nothing, since their gods of later times—Dagon, Ash- 
toreth and Ba'al-z°büb—are clearly either Canaanite or adapta- 
tions to Canaanite cults. B. Mazar sees in the introduction and 
spread of the cult of Ba‘al-shamem, god of the sky, Philistine 
influence inspired by the Greek Olympian Zeus? H. Marguliesÿ 
sees in the reference to flies and bees in Philistine cults and 
legends such as that of Samson allusions to bee-cults and other 
worships and beliefs of the Greek and Minoan world. Early 
terracotta figurines illustrating a seated female deity of Myce- 
naean style have been found in excavations at Ashdod which point 
clearly to a Mycenaean origin.4 Philistine burial customs take 
various forms, including Mycenaean-type chambers with dromoi 
and anthropoidclay coffins at Tellel-Fär‘ah5 (probably to be identi- 
fied with Sharuhen) in the twelfth and early eleventh centuries 8.c. 
and cremations àt ‘Azor (like those of Hamath) in the eleventh. 
At Beth-shan in the thirteenth century begin these clay slipper- 
type sarcophagi with heads crudely modelled in relief.$ Some of 
the heads on these sarcophagus lids have the decorated headbands 
characteristic of the Philistines and in one case a row of vertical 
strokes indicating the common Sea Peoples’ war headdress. Over 
the dead man’s mouth a plate of gold foil was occasionally tied, a 
custom reminiscent of burials at Mycenae, but also met surviving 
into the tenth century” at Tell Halaf (Gozan), a half-Aramaean 
city of North Syria, suggesting a remote echo of the passage of the 
Peoples of the Sea.8 Hebrew traditions about the origins of the 
Philistines unanimously agree on their connexion with the Aegean 
world. In Genesis x. 14 (cf. I Chron. i. 12) they are said to be de- 
rived from Caphtor, son of Misraim (= Egypt) brother of Ludim 
(.e. the Lydians) and various Egyptian and North African races 
—à highly possible allusion to the participation of the Peleset in 


1 Svrr, 5, 154. Recent discoveries at Ashdod in the earliest Philistine levels have 
disclosed two things: first, its LH III 1c pottery can be in fact demonstrated by 
analysis of the clay to have been locally made (A, 4). Next, it is accompanied by the 
earliest form of Philistine ware, a white wash and bichrome pottery in which several 
later characteristic Philistine shapes are represented. 2 Çvrr, 20. 

$ In an unpublished MS, to which the author kindly allowed me to refer. 

4 Gvrt, 5. 5 Gvir, 27; see also above p. 366, n.4. 

8 $vur, s3 see below, pp. stof. I am indebted to Mr E. Oren, who 
will shortly publish the Beth-shan cemetery, for this information and for his 
comments. 7 $vu, 23. 8 Jbid. 
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the Egyptian wars. But according to Amos (ix. 7), Deut. (ii. 23) 
and Jeremiah (xlvii. 4) their home was Caphtor, ‘an island in the 
sea”, certainly identifiable with the land Kapruri or Kaptara known 
from cuneiform texts! and probably correctly identified with 
Crete, for Egyptians the home of the Keftiu,? an Aegean people 
often depicted in Eighteenth Dynasty tombs as foreigners 
bearing tribute. It is, however, conceivable, as argued by Wain- 
wright, that Caphtor and the land of the Keftiu were Cilicia$ yet 
if so, how is it that Caphtor-Keftiu is never mentioned by the 
Hittites ? Probably in Egyptandthe Levant during the Eighteenth 
Dynasty Kaphtor became used as a generalized term for the 
Cretan-Mycenaean world. The word then seems to have gone 
largely out of use after the fall of Cnossus. The word kaprôr 
remains in Hebrew as a curious vestige that by the time of 
Exodus (xxv. 31—6, cf. Amos ix. 1) had come to mean for the 
Hebrews, doubtless borrowing it from the Phoenicians, an 
ornament perhaps in the form of a lily-flower or palmette, pre- 
sumably originally of Aegean (Minoan) origin. Other origins, 
however, have been proposed for the Philistines: Albrightÿ 
returns to the old identification of them with the mysterious 
pre-Greek population called by the Greeks Pelasgians, assuming 
this name to be equated somehow with Peleset. 

Archaeological finds, on the other hand, suggest that the im- 
migration of the Philistines into Palestine was effected in two or 
even three stages. First come some settlements represented by 
tombs at Deir-el-Balah and Beth-shan.$ Then, about 1200 8.c., 
comes a period of invasions and burnings, e.g. at Megiddo and 
Ashdod. To about 1200 8.c. is to be dated the find in a sanctuary 
at Deir “AÏ of clay tablets bearing inscriptions in an unknown 
script of very Aegean appearance.7? (This date is given by a 
broken faience vase found in the sanctuary bearing the cartouche 
of Queen Tawosret of Egypt.) After this comes the third stage: 
the Land and Sea Battles, followed by final Philistine settlements 
in Palestine to be described. There also seem to be increasing in- 
dications of Philistine connexions with some part of Cyprus. In 


1 E.g. $1, 12, vol. 1v, 107, text 16238, 10. Kaphtor is also known in the Ras 
Shamra Texts, where it is called the residence of the artificer god, K#r-s0-Hss (Sr, 2, 


110). 2 &1,17,110f. 
8 Grv, 193 Siv, 103 Siv, 213 $iv, 22; iv, 23. 
4 E.g. by M. Müller, S vit, 22. 5 See below, pp. 512f. 


8 Bronze figures of men wearing feather head-dresses from sites in Syria and 
Phoenicia, e.g. H.T. Bossert, #/rsyrier (1951), fig. 584, have been used in discus- 
sion of the Sea Peoples but evidently are unconnected with them. 

7 $vsr, 11. See below, p. 510; above, p. 336. 
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the first place we have connexions indicated by the origin of 
Philistine ware, described above. Above this level were traces of 
Philistine ‘squatters’. Ramesses III (1198-1166 B.c.) mentions 
among a list of his enemies several towns of Cyprus, Srmsk (Sala- 
mis), Kz# (Kition), ’Z#r (Marion?), $r (Soli), Rrr (Idalion). 
Ramesses III claims to have repulsed the Zk(k)r (Tjekker),! a 
group identified on Egyptian reliefs as wearing a head-dress of a 
type described above? commonly accepted as Philistine. One 
branch of this people certainly settled in strength at points on the 
coast of Phoenicia and Palestine, at Byblos and Dor, as is shown 
by the Tale of Wenamun, the Egyptian emissary from Thebes in 
the time of Smendes (early eleventh century 8.c.), who is sent to 
buy cedar logs but brings back a long tale of woe.# But to connect 
the Tjekker with the Greek hero Teucros or Teucer of Salamis 
is very tempting. To Teuceris traditionally ascribed the foundation 
of Olba (Ura?) in Cilicia and Salamis in Cyprus. Tjekker appear 
to be already present in Enkomi (Salamis) even before its destruc- 
tion at the turn of the thirteenth to twelfth century 8.c., for late 
thirteenth-century vases from Enkomi Tomb 3 show men wearing 
what is apparently a headdress of ‘Philistine’ type, walking or 
riding in chariots.4 The ivory gaming-box from Enkomi in the 
British Museum decorated in Mycenaean style shows a chariot- 
eering nobleman or king of Syrian type followed by a bearded 
Tjekkerservant with ‘Philistine” head-dress holdinganaxe.ÿ Inthe 
ruins of the city of Enkomi of the twelfth century 8.c., afterwards 
rebuilt, was found a stone seal engraved with figure of a warrior 
holding a large shield and again wearing the familiar ‘Philistine’ 
head-dress.$ [It may very well be that the Teucrians-Tjekker 
destroyed, rebuilt and ruled over the new Salamis. Thereafter, we 
find that in Cyprus the Philistine type of boat, ending in a duck’s 
head, continued in use there till the seventh or sixth century, as 
depicted on a vase.? 

The Tjekker were, it would seem, not the only group of Sea 
Peoples to live, or to gain a foothold, in Cyprus. A splendid 
bronze statuette of a god wearing a felt or fur helmet with huge 
horns somewhat resembling the Sherden type was discovered at 
Enkomi by Dikaios in 196528 In 1963 other statuettes with 
horned helmets were discovered, one holding a spear and round 


1 1, 4, vol. 1v, 24-5 and 75—6. 2 Qvi, 8; Gun, 3. See above, pp. 372 f. 
8 Gr, 13, 25 ff. 4 Gvi, 7, fig. 19 and fig. 10. 
5 A.S. Murray, A. H. Smith and H. B. Walters, Excavations in Cyprus (1900), 


pl. 1. 8 Gvi, 2, fig. 11. 
7 Unpublished, in National Museum, Cyprus. 8 $vi, 2; À, 1. 
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shield standing on a model of an ingot.! Such figures tempt us to 
suggest not only that the Sherden came to Egypt from Cyprus, 
but that there were other Sea Peoples there too. In the Great 
Harris Papyrus, Ramesses III declares :? ‘I extended all the fron- 
tiers of Egypt and overthrew those who had attacked them from 
their lands. I slew the Denyen [who are] in their islands, while the 
Tjekker and the Peleset were made ashes. The Sherden and the 
Weshesh of the Sea were made non-existent, taken captive all 
together and brought in captivity to Egypt like the sands of the 
shore. I settled them in strongholds bound in my name. The 
military classes were as numerous as hundred-thousands. I as- 
signed portions for them all with clothing and provisions from 
the treasuries and granaries every year.” As for the Weshesh of 
the Sea”, there is Little to be said. Axos in Crete (spelt Waxos on 
its coinage) and Iasus or Iassos (also spelt Ouassos in inscriptions) 
in S.W. Caria have been suggested.3 But this proclamation gives 
us an explicit clue that the invading Denyen-Danuniyim at least 
came through the Aegean islands; possibly also through Cyprus, 
and evidence may be plausibly seen in the Assyrian name for Cy- 
prus in the eighth century 8.c.,4 Yadnana, to be interpreted as ’ia- 
danana, ‘Isle (or Coast) of the Danana”, though no archaeological 
proof of Danuna settlement in Cyprus has so far been found. Very 
possibly Aspendus in Pamphylia was an outlying settlement of 
theirs, since its native name as given on its coins was Esrwedi, 
apparently identical with the name of Azirawata, king of the 
city at Karatepe. In Eastern Cilicia, however, their old home, the 
Denyen lived on, as we have seen, into the ninth century 8.c., 
strong enough to cause alarm to their neighbour across the 
Amanus, Kalamu of Sam'’al,5 and to be a thorn in his flesh. 
Whatever their original racial affinities, both groups were by then 
alike Semitized in speech though largely Anatolian in culture. 
The outcome of the war between Egypt and the Sea Raiders is 
well known. Ramesses III claims to have utterly defeated them 
and suggestions that he and his successors settled groups of Peleset 
(Philistine) mercenary garrisons in Beth-shan in Palestine are 
demonstrated by the finds there of ‘Sea People’ burials. Others 
are found at Tell el-Fär‘ah. He further seems to have given over 
to their care the four Canaanite cities of Gaza, Askalon, Ashdod 
and Dor, occupied by the Tjekker, as is made clear by Wenamon’s 


1 vx, 5. 2 1, 13, 262. 8 See $irt, 3, 71, n. 3. 
4 D. D. Luckenbill, 4rcient Records of Assyria and Babylonia, $S 54, 70, 80, 82, 
92 969, 102, 186, 188 (Sargon II); $6go, 70g-10 (Esarhaddon). 
$iv, 15. 
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report. (Two more cities, Gath and Ekron in the plain to the east, 
were occupied by them and formed with Gaza, Askalon and Ash- 
dod a league of five cities ruled by seranim.}} One may perhaps 
wonder if the pharaoh’s victory was as crushing as he suggests or 
whether, as was his wont, he is protesting too much; whether in 
fact it was not a Pyrrhic victory. The Peleset hordes were indeed 
prevented from entering Egypt, if such was their intention, but 
whether by treaty or tacit consent of the pharaoh were able to 
settle unhindered in the fertile Shephelah or coastal plain of Pales- 
tine,? to which they have given their name ever since, commanding 
the ‘going out from Egypt’, the Via Maris, and forcing the 
pharaohs to abandon their claims—maintained since the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty—to sovereignty over Palestine. Egypt thereupon 
withdrew upon herself and a new phase of the history of the Near 
East was begun. 


1 The Egyptian Oromasticon of Amenemope, c. 1100 B.c. (see 1, 6) —a kind of 
gazetteer—mentions Shardana, Tjekker and Philistines after naming the cities of 
Askalon, Ashdod and Gaza. 

2 67, 26. See also W. F. Albright, ‘An Anthropoid Clay Coffin from Sahab in 
Trans-Jordan’, in 4.7.4. 36 (1932), 295 f. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


SYRIA, THE PHILISTINES, 
AND PHOENICIA 


I. THE SEA PEOPLES IN PALESTINE 


IN the early twelfth century 8.c. Syria and Palestine were flooded 
by an irruption of peoples from the coasts and islands of the 
northern Mediterranean. Unfortunately, we cannot fix the exact 
date of this invasion, since our chief pertinent sources are the 
reliefs and accompanying inscriptions of Ramesses III at Medinet 
Habu; the former are schematic and undated, while the latter 
consist almost exclusively of triumphal poems in a stereotyped and 
bombastic style. Moreover, the date of the reign of Ramesses III 
is uncertain within a possible range of a generation and a probable 
range of a decade, but the earliest and latest possible dates for his 
accession are now considered to have been about 120$ and 1180, 
respectively. To judge from the monuments, it would appear that 
the first attack? on Egypt came by sea and land not long before 
the sixth year of the king. The first land onslaught is said to have 
been beaten back in Phoenicia (Djaky). The great triumphal in- 
scription of the eighth year was composed in glorification of the 
second naval victory; land operations are also mentioned, but it is 
not clear how successful they really were.ÿ 

While the inscription of the eighth year makes it certain that 
the Egyptians connected this migration with the movement which 
had brought an abrupt end to the Hittite Empire, it seems evident 
that they were both part of a greater upheaval. The Hittite Empire 
was overthrown by land peoples who struck deep into the heart 
of Anatolia and are said in the inscriptions of the Assyrian king 
Tiglath-pileser I to have reached south-western Armenia about 
1166 8.c. The migration with which we are concerned here in- 
cluded five different peoples, at least two of whom are represented 
as fighting in ships, some manned by warriors with feathered 
helmets® while others have only warriors with low, horned helmets. 

* An original version of this chapter was published as fascicle 51 in 1966. 

1 61, 39, 24 ff. 2 See above, pp. 241 f. 

8 61,14, 53 #. The phrase irys Ydt m n3y5r iswmw should probably be rendered: 
‘(As for the foreign countries,) they were making a (plundering) raid from their 
islands’—see G, 5, vol. 4, 561. 4 See, however, above, p. 372. 
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All of the warriors in the scenes of land-fighting wear feathered 
helmets. The land-forces of the invaders employ chariots for 
fighting and heavy two-wheeled carts drawn by humped oxen 
for women and children. The use of carts suggests a long overland 
journey but by no means proves it, since they may have been 
constructed after arrival in Palestine by sea. 

The identification of the five peoples listed in the texts of 
Ramesses III has long been vigorously debated. In the order 
of importance indicated by the number and character of the 
allusions to them, they are the Peleset (Pr//5r), the Tjekker 
(Tyik[4k]al/r), the Sheklesh (Skekr[lushe), the Denyen (Danuna), 
and the Weshesh (Washeshe).? The first people is undoubtedly 
to be identified with the biblical Philistines, of whom more below. 
The second is perhaps to be identified with the Teucrians (or 
less probably with the Homeric Sikeloi, who occupied Sicily and 
gave their name to the island).$ The third seems to be unknown 
otherwise; all proposed identifications are dubious. The fourth 
is unquestionably to be identified somehow with the land Danuna 
of a letter of Abi-milki, prince of Tyre in the Amarna period; 
the name later appears in Cyprus as the Yad(a)nana of the 
Assyriansf and in Cilicia as the land of the Danym.5 The Washeshe 
are unknown unless their name is connected with Carian Ouassos. 
That all these peoples came from somewhere in the Aegean orbit 
appears reasonably certain. It is significant that the two distinc- 
tive types of helmet at Medinet Habu appear at about the same 
time on the so-called warrior-vase from Mycenae$ On the vase 
are two processions of five warriors each; one group wears 
feathered helmets and the other horned helmets. However, the 
horned helmet is high, with plumes floating from the crest; it is 
different from both the low horned helmet of the Mediterranean 
allies at Medinet Habu and from the crested, horned helmet worn 
by the Sherden (Shardina), 1.e. Sardinian, corps of the Egyptian 
army itself (shown at Medinet Habu only when joining with the 
Egyptians in land operations). 


1 The account in $1, 14, 53 . is insufficiently detailed to allow any clear re- 
construction of the sequence of events. 

2 For the vocalization see (1, 4, passim, and $1, 23, 240 ff. 

8 The vocalization Tjikar agrees very well with Teukr-; cf. Hebrew s{w]rar- 
(which would be written approximately */ju-ra-r in New Egyptian) and its later 
Greek equivalent ##rann-. Teucrians are said in Greek sources to have settled at 
Salamis in Cyprus after the Trojan War. See above, pp. 276 f. 

4 1,5, 171 À. 5 Jbid. 172. See above, pp. 363 f. 

8 Gr, 8, figs. 265 #. The differences in shape seem largelÿy to be the result of 
artistic conventions. 
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Our knowledge of the archaeological and historical background 
of Philistine culture is now substantial. It is quite certain that 
the highly distinctive ‘ Philistine’ pottery found in such quantities 
in Philistine sites as well as in the towns of the adjacent low- 
land country (Shephelah) of Judah in deposits of the twelfth and 
eleventh centuries B.c. has been correctly identified. It springs 
directly from the LH III c 1 ware of the Aegean basin, and its 
manufacture seems to have been brought from Cyprus to Palestine 
not later than the early twelfth century, judging from the re- 
markable likeness of specifically Philistine pottery to pieces found 
by À. Furumark at Sinda and by C. F. A. Schaeffer and P. Dikaios 
at Enkomi, both in north-eastern Cyprus near Salamis.1 This ware 
has been called by Furumark LH III c 1b and assigned to the 
period between c. 122$ and 117$ 8.c. It shows Cypriot influence, 
so there is good reason to reject the view that it was brought by 
the Philistines directly from their Aegean home. 

Since the inscriptions of Ramesses III repeatedly speak of 
using captives as troops in his own army and since some of the 
Sea Peoples (especially the Sherden) had been used as mercenaries 
or as slave troops during the reign of Ramesses IT, many scholars 
now agree that the Philistines were first settled in Palestine as 
garrison troops. This has been demonstrated on the basis of the 
virtual identity of weapons, anthropoid clay sarcophagi, and other 
artifacts in garrison sites from Beth-shan in the northern Jordan 
valley to Tell el-Fär‘ah in the Negeb of western Palestine, as well 
as at Tell Nebesha in the Delta and Anïba in Nubia? In Philistia 
proper both Ashdod and Gath have been shown by recent ex- 
cavations to have been originally fortresses of the Zwinghurg type; 
Gath is still most probably to be found at the traditional site of 
Tel Gat (Tellesh-Sheikh el-"Areini) despitethe excavator’s doubts, 
for the alternative site (Tell en-Nejileh) has yielded no Late Bronze 
remains, and Ashdod was a similar large fortress in early Philistine 
times. Another fortress may have been the third Philistine inland 
town, Ekron Gaza, and Askalon were already, by contrast, im- 
portant seaports before the Philistine occupation began. 

Evidence for the date of the original establishment of the 

1 G1, 11, 209 f.; for the best previous study see (1, 24, and cf. 81, 7 (1954 and 
later editions), 114 f. Since some Philistines had probably settled in eastern Cyprus 
several decades before their occupation of the Pentapolis, this chronological situation 
would be expected. 

2 G1, 123 13. 
8 J. Naveh's identification ($1, 28) of Ekron with the large (but poorly fortified) 


site of Khirbet al-Muqanna‘ is impossible for a number of reasons, and the site of 
“Aqir again becomes highly probable. 
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Philistines in key fortresses was uncovered by Petrie and Starkey 
(1927-30) at Tell el-Fär‘ah (Sharuhen), and still more important 
clues have more recently been found by H. J. Franken at Tell 
Deir ‘AIG (Succoth) some 24 miles south of Beth-shan in the 
Jordan valley. At Sharuhen the fortified “Residency” yielded 
early Philistine pottery in a structure first built by Sethos II 
(1216-1210 8.c.), as demonstrated by the find of four very large 
and heavy sherds belonging to a massive jar inscribed in well- 
carved hieroglyphs with the name of Sethos IL. Since these 
sherds, though found in different places in the “Residency’, fit 
together, it seems clear that the original jar dates from the founda- 
tion of the fortress by Sethos IT, who is known from other sources 
to have built such fortresses in the region between the Delta and 
southern Palestine. It follows that the Philistines were settled 
here as garrison troops at some time between the foundation of 
this Egyptian fortress and its destruction in the latter part of the 
twelfth century. 

The Deir ‘AIG finds are much more remarkable, though not 
entirely unexpected.? On the floor of a sanctuary from the end 
of the Late Bronze Age, about 1200 8.c., was found a broken 
faience bowl inscribed with the cartouche of Queen Tewosret, 
who reigned in the last decade of the thirteenth century 8.c. In 
the same occupation level, 8 m. east of the sanctuary, were found 
(in 1964) three inscribed tablets and a discarded fourth tablet in 
two rooms containing the same kinds of pottery.$ Though the 
sanctuary is said to have been destroyed by an earthquake, Phili- 
stine pottery is reported to have been found in the same stratum 
and, according to information, is to be dated immediately after 
the time of the tablets.4 These contain over fifty characters, 
grouped into some fifteen words separated by vertical strokes; 
they resemble elongated Minoan Linear A and B tablets, and 
some of the characters closely resemble signs of Minoan Linear A 
though simplified in form and reduced in number. Apparently 
we have to do with a purely phonetic syllabary, analogous to the 
Cypriot and in part to the Carian. That the tablets are very early 
Philistine texts is highly probable, though they might represent 
the script of some other Sea People. 

Decisive evidence has now been found identifying the 
occupants of the anthropoid sarcophagi of Beth-shan with the 


1 61, 36, 28 and 1, 32, 18 (which Starkey seems to have overlooked). 
2 $1, 7, 185 (1954 ed.). 

3 Gr, 19. 

4 See above, p. 336. 
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Philistines of the Medinet Habu reliefs of Ramesses III. The 
faces moulded on the cover pieces of the Beth-shan coffins are 
surmounted by feathered helmets of the same types as we find 
attributed to the Philistines at Medinet Habu, with identical 
decoration around the lower part of the helmets: (1) a horizontal 
strip with a single row of little circular projections; (2)a horizontal 
strip with two similar rows of circular projections; (3) a similar 
strip with a row of chevrons or zigzag decoration above and a 
row of circular projections below. À fourth modification appears 
at Medinet Habu but not at Beth-shan (where the material is 
incomparably more limited in amount): a strip with a single row 
of zigzag or chevron decoration. In view of the way in which 
the pre-Hellenic and early Hellenic peoples were subdivided into 
three or more tribes (e.g. the Rhodians were divided into three 
tribes according to the Homeric Catalogue of Ships) we may rest 
assured that the insignia in question indicate tribal ties, not 
military rank. In other words, they correspond very roughly 
with the wwsäm marks of the Arabs, but they undoubtedly reflect 
a much higher level of socio-political organization. 

The foregoing data establish the fact that there was an early 
phase of military garrisons manned by Philistines (and quite 
possibly by other Sea Peoples), which was followed by a large- 
scale invasion by sea and land, repulsed by Ramesses III early 
in the twelfth century. The Philistines and their allies were driven 
back from Egypt proper but were allowed to settle in Palestine 
as Egyptian vassals. The Philistines occupied the coastal plain 
from south of Gaza to north of Ekron; south of them there may 
have been a Cretan colony,? and in northern Sharon the Tjekker 
were settled, as we know from the Wenamun report. Other 
groups may have been settled in southern Sharon (the ‘Auja valley 
and Joppa) and the plain of Acre, all of which passed under 
Philistine control before the second half of the eleventh century 
8.c. The methodical way in which the Sea Peoples appear to have 
divided up the coast of Palestine is clear from even a superficial 
geographical analysis of their division. The Philistines themselves, 
being the dominant group in the confederation, took the best 
territory. Though only about 40 miles long and averaging little 
over 1$ miles in width, the Philistine Pentapolis had approxi- 
mately the same area as the whole of Attica; moreover, most of 
its land was cultivable, producing splendid crops of grain in 
normal seasons. In due course they absorbed their Cretan neigh- 
bours to the south and expanded northwards to dominate the 

1 $1, 12, 57 and much more briefly $1, 13, 156f. 2 Gr, 1 and Gr, 2, 136f. 
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plain of Sharon. The report of Wenamun, from the early eleventh 
century 8.C., tells us that the Tjekker were then occupying Dor, 
which probably included not less than 30 miles of sea coast just 
south of Carmel. This tract, however, is so much narrower and 
less adapted to agriculture than the Philistine plain that one is 
scarcely surprised to learn that the Tjekker were still noted for 
piracy a century or more after their settlement. Between these 
two areas of settlement is a shorter zone around Joppa and 
Apollonia (Arsuf), only some 30 by 1 $ miles in extent, but extra- 
ordinarily rich and well watered; we do not know which of the 
Sea Peoples settled there at first, but it later passed under Phili- 
stine control. Nor do we know which people was allotted the 
rich plain of Acre, or whether any of them settled still farther 
north on the Syrian coast. 

Who were the Philistines originally? Biblical tradition, clearly 
derived from Philistine sources, brings them from Caphtor (Akka- 
dian Kaptara, Crete) and this tradition is supported by the ap- 
pellation Minoa given to Gaza. Just south of Gaza was a Cretan 
settlement,l and David employed ‘light-armed” Cretans as mer- 
cenaries.? As noted above, the Deir ‘AIl tablets are written ina 
script with clear affinities to Minoan A (though greatiy evolved 
and simplified), and the Phaestus disk from a sixteenth-century 
Cretan palace has a frequently appearing character portraying a 
male head with feathered headdress. On the other hand, the 
Lydian tradition as reported by the native historian Xanthus 
(a contemporary of Herodotus) claims that the Philistines were 
colonists from Lydia. This conflict of opinion presumably arose 
from considerations of prestige; the Philistines themselves, before 
Gyges made Lydia world-famous, claimed Cretan origin, while 
the Lydians claimed the Philistines as former colonists of theirs. 

In 1950-—1 a new element was introduced into this previously 
insoluble debate; the old equation of Philistines and Pelasgians 
was taken up again,* and good evidence was presented for an 


1 See preceding note. 

2 Hebrew Æ‘r6f u-p‘léti, Cherethites and Pelethites”, is the common designation 
of David’s favourite bodyguard. Since the Lucianic recension of the Septuagint (now 
known from Qumrän Cave 4 to be exceptionally reliable) offers a reading phe/rei, 
we may be justified in treating the expression as a typical Semitic hendiadys, in 
which case the second word *pe/tr might be derived from the Aegean source of later 
Greek pelré, ‘light shield” (from which comes pe/tastës, ‘light-armed warrior”). The 
Cretans were known as archers in classical times. 

8 G,11,81,n.1. 

4 See Sin, 6, 4; and V. Georgiev in Fahrbuch für kleinastatische Forschurg, 1 
(1951), 136#. 
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ancient variant Pelastikon, etc., for Pelasgikon, both of which 
presumably went back to an older form with a consonant found 
by the Hellenes difficult to pronounce. Unfortunately, Greek 
tradition about the Pelasgians is so confused that Eduard Meyer 
was inclined to reject it almost entirely.! This goes much too far, 
and we have some evidence from Greek sources which seems 
relatively accurate. According to Homer (Iliad 11, 840) the 
southern Troad was inhabited by ‘spear-brandishing Pelasgians’, 
and Herodotus, who was a native of Halicarnassus in Caria, traces 
both the Ionians and the Aeolians to Pelasgian origins. It is more 
than likely that his ‘Coastal Pelasgians” actually preceded the 
Ionians in lonia, not in the Peloponnesus as he states.2? There is 
also much confusion in our sources between the Tyrrhenians 
(Tursha in the lists of Sea Peoples) of Lemnos in the Aegean 
and the Pelasgians.® However this may be, we have onomastic 
data which confirm the derivation of the Philistines from the 
general area of south-western Asia Minor. The only certain Phili- 
stine names until recently were Goliath (Go/yaf) and Achish 
(correctly Ekaush, or the like), but we also have three names of 
Philistine chieftains or merchant princes in the Wenamun report: 
Waraktir (/r/lktr|D), Waret (Wr/1f) and Makamar (Mkmr|}).4 It 
was suggested in 1961 that their names were South-west Anatolian 
(i.e. Luwian),5 and this suggestion was confirmed independently 
in 19626 Perhaps the details should be slightly modified and the 
names be explained tentatively as Warkat/dara, Ward]ta and 
Mag]kamola, all with excellent equivalents in the daughter dialects 
of Luwian (Lycian, Carian, Pisidian, Pamphylian and Cilician, 
etc.).7 Heb. Go/yaf was long ago identified with Lydian Æ/yattes, 
older #alwatta; the reciprocal dissimilation offers no problems, 
and the element wa/wi as well as the formation wa/watta are both 
well illustrated in Luwian$ In short, the ‘Philistines may be 
identified with Pelasgians of some kind, and their language was 
a Luwian dialect.? 


1 Eg. G,11,237,n.1. ? Herodotus, vi, 94. % Most recently $1, 19, 224. 

4 Only the consonants are known with certainty, since the syllabic orthography 
had become hopelessly confused by the eleventh century 8.c. 

5 Kr, 6. 8 $1, 20, 50, n. 25. 

7 Onthe Luwian daughter-dialects see (1, 37, and on Lydian and its relationship 
to Luwian see Ki, 10. 

8 $1, 20, 49; cf. such pairs as wuwa and Muvwatta as well as Lydian wa/wes 
(ibid., n. 21). 

® An obvious further deduction would be that these Pelasgians spoke a Luwian 
dialect, but we do not know enough about the Pelasgians to make such à facile 
generalization—they may have been a multilingual federation for all we know. 
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As already indicated, the occupation ofthe coastland ofPalestine 
by the Sea Peoples was attended by much destruction of Canaanite 
towns. Ramesses III tells us that Canaanite princes and patrician 
charioteers (mryn, mariyanna) joined the Egyptian commanders in 
resisting the foes. It appears that there were successive raids 
during the generation or more (possibly as much as fifty years) 
which preceded the mass invasion in the eighth year of Ramesses 
III. The excavators of Ashdod are inclined to date the destruction 
of the Late Bronze town about the same time as the Israelite 
conquest of the Shephelah.! Askalon shows clear remains of a 
destruction level between Canaanite and Philistine levels. Gath 
(Tell Gat) and Tell el-Qasileh on the Yarqün river were not 
founded until after the irruption of the Sea Peoples, and Dor 
seems to exhibit the same picture that we find at Askalon. Much 
farther north Ugarit was destroyed soon after the beginning of 
the Mediterranean raids. Publication of the documents from the 
Tablet Oven,? excavated in 19 54, provides a solid basis for dating 
the fall of Ugarit, which must have occurred within a very short 
time after the tablets were placed in the oven. Two letters are 
particularly important: RS 18.38 and RS 18.40. The former con- 
tains the text (or translation) of a message sent to ‘Ammurapi, last 
king of Ugarit, from his Hittite suzerain (probably Tudkhaliash 
IV). It states that ‘The enemy has come up against me, the 
As[syr]ian’, using the familiar Ugaritic and Aramaic consonantal 
spelling of the name. The second letter, written by an Ugaritic 
offcial to the king of Ugarit, says that he is in Lawasanda (Lawa- 
zantiya)$ watching the approaches from the east together with 
the king of Siannu.4 The latter ‘has fled and. . .was killed”’. 

The events mentioned in these letters correspond with happen- 
ings in the first full year of Tukulti-Ninurta I of Assyria, whose 
troops crossed the Euphrates and carried off ‘28,800 men of 
Khatti’ as captives. Since the destruction of‘Ugarit did not occur 
until after the accession of Merneptah, we must fix the accession 
of his father, Ramesses II, in 1304 instead of in 1290, but at the 
same time we must date the Assyrian invasion of Syria in 1234 
instead of in 1244. The fall of Ugarit then took place in 1234— 
orobably a few months after the victory of Merneptah over the 


1 Personal information. 

2 In Ch. Virolleaud, Textes en cunéiformes alphabétiques des Archives Sud, Sud- 
Ouest, et du Petit Palais (Le Palais royal d’Ugarit V = Mission de Ras Shamra XT). 
Paris, 1965. 

3 As identified by Mr M. Astour. 

4 So clearly to be read on a photograph supplied by M. Schaeffer. 
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Libyans and Sea Peoples in the spring of 1234, possibly in 1233 
or 1232. The city was not destroyed by an Assyrian army but 
probably by a sudden raid of the Sea Peoples at a time when the 
Ugaritic navy had been sent by the Hittites to another area— 
perhaps Lycia, as explicitly stated in one tablet. 

The destruction of Tyre is presupposed by tradition and that 
of Sidon (at the hands of a king of Askalon) is explicitly men- 
tioned.1 In the Shephelah of Judah (especially at Beth-shemesh 
and Tell Beit Mirsim) there is a gap of a generation or more 
between the latest imports of Mycenaean pottery (which immedi- 
ately preceded the disruption of trade by the Sea Peoples during 
the reign of Merneptah) and the introduction of Philistine pottery 
from the Coastal Plain. 

After the death of Ramesses III the Philistines and their con- 
geners appear to have concentrated on sea and land trade. A cen- 
tury later, not long before the Philistine conquest of Palestine, 
the Tjekker were still more powerful at sea than the prince of 
Byblos, and the Philistine prince Waraktir (Warkatara) was in 
trade alliance (kkbär) with Sidon.? Since there is no good evidence 
of any Phoenician overseas colonization before the tenth century 
B.C., it is practically certain that the Philistines and other Sea 
Peoples of Palestine controlled the waters of the south-eastern 
Mediterranean until their defeat by the combined forces of Israel 
and Tyre early in the same century. Land trade was greatly 
facilitated by the fact that the Philistines already occupied a 
number of strategic points in the plain of Esdraelon and the 
Jordan valley (especially Beth-shan and Succoth) in the period 
immediately preceding the mass invasion under Ramesses III. 
The influence of the Philistines on desert trade is illustrated by 
the discovery at Sahäb, east of “Ammän, of an Early Iron Age 
tomb containing a typical anthropoid clay coffin.$ The conquest 
of Israel by the Philistines about the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury was perhaps dictated mainly by the increasing need of pro- 
tection for caravans from the desert. It must be remembered that 
this was less than a century after the great Midianite raids, in 
which camel-riding raiders appeared for the first known time in 
the history of south-western Asia. Soon after these raids we find 


1 G,11,79f. 

2 61,6, 229 ff., and B. Maisler (Mazar) in Bu/2. 4.8.O.R. 102 (1946), 9 fF. See 
also Sn, 5, 359, n. 80. Ît may be observed that “partnership” is wezt-sh6ër in Coptic; 
shbèr is the normal Coptic equivalent of Eg. #6r (khubär), itself a loan-word from 
Semitic. 

3 See W. F. Albright in 4.7.4. 36 (1932), 295 f. 
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the state of Ammon beginning to make forays into Israelite terri- 
tory.! The very existence of Ammon was dependent on caravan 
trade with the desert, and the ethnic composition of the Ammon- 
ites in the following centuries, as known from proper names on 
seals, etc., was partly north-west Semitic, partly Arab.? 

The organization of the Philistine ‘empire’ was also clearly 
dictated by the interests of a trading confederacy. So far as we 
know, the Philistines were always governed by their five ‘lords”, 
meeting in council; the word is found in Hebrew only in the 
plural, s‘rGnim® or sarney Pehishiim (which is usually identified 
with pre-Hellenic #ran(nos), ‘tyrant”, and compared with Tyr- 
rhenian suran, ‘lady”). The coastal members of the larger con- 
federation marshalled their forces at Aphek above the source of 
the ‘Auja river north-east of Joppa; this well-watered base of 
operations, midway between Philistine and Tjekker territory, was 
admirably suited for the purpose and again illustrates the auto- 
nomy of the different Sea Peoples about the middle and just before 
the close of the eleventh century. Two other items may be cited 
to illustrate the nature of the Philistine ‘empire’. It has been 
pointed out that the solidly and symmetrically constructed late- 
eleventh century fortress at Gibeah of Benjamin must be attri- 
buted to the Philistines, who had actually built a fortress at Gibeah 
according to 1 Sam. x. 5.4 The existence of such fortresses con- 
structed at key points along trade-routes would naturally indicate 
a high degree of organization. The establishment of an iron mono- 
poly in Palestine (1 Sam. xiii. 19-22), after the earlier Hittite 
model, served the double purpose of limiting Israelite use of iron 
weapons and increasing industrial profits. Apparently the Phili- 
stine smiths were organized into a guild, like the earlier guilds of 


Ugarit.5 


II. THE CANAANITE REVIVAL IN PHOENICIA 


Between the late thirteenth and the end ofthe twelfth century 8.c., 
the territory occupied by the Canaanites was vastly reduced. In 


1 On the early history of Ammon see W. F. Albright in Miscellanea Biblica B. 
Uback (Montserrat, 1954), 131 #.; and 81, 25, 66. 

2 In addition to the material already mentioned, cf. my note in Bu//. 4.8.O.R. 160 
(1960), 41, n. 26. 

3 The original Hebrew vowel of the first syllable is quite unknown and may just 
as well have been # as 4; sarzney is a secondary formation. 

4 See$1,27,13,n.19and G, 2,50. Seealso L. A. Sinclair, in Bi. 4r.27(1964), 56. 

5 See $1, 27, 10 and 13, and for other details concerning the Philistines 81, 7, 
114 fF. See above, p. 136. 
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the Late Bronze Age the entire coast of Syria from Mount Casius 
to the Egyptian frontier had been inhabited by a mixed people 
sharing a common language (with minor dialectal differences) and 
a common culture andreligion. Inland this was also trueto varying 
degrees ; the narrowest belts of‘ Canaanite’ territory were in Ugarit 
and Palestine, and the widest eastward extension was in Phoenicia 
proper, where it stretched across Lebanon at least as far as Anti- 
Lebanon. First came the Israelites, occupying practically all the 
hill-country of western Palestine and much of Bashan (Haurän).! 
The Sea Peoples then occupied the coast of Palestine and possibly 
coastal areas north of Phoenicia. About the same time came the 
Aramaeans, sweeping over eastern and northern Syria to establish 
a culture oriented northward and eastward rather than southward 
and westward. As a result the Canaanites suffered the loss of half 
their coast and virtually the entire hinterland except for Lebanon, 
where almost impenetrable mountain forests blocked aggression 
from the east. In all they must have lost a good three-fourths of 
their territory and at least nine-tenths of their grain land. 
However, there were compensations for these losses. The coast 
of Phoenicia proper was ideally prepared by nature to become 
the home of a maritime people. It is true that there were few 
harbours like that of Berytus, but in those simple days small 
natural or artificial breakwaters were sufficient to protect most 
ships against storms. Two of the five leading Phoenician cities, 
Tyre and Aradus (Arvad), were on islands; they were thus im- 
pregnable fortresses as long as they controlled the sea. The re- 
maining three, Sidon, Berytus and Byblos, were on the mainland; 
it is scarcely an accident that none of the three had the political 
significance in the middle centuries of the Iron Age that was 
possessed by Tyre and Aradus. In the Late Bronze Age, as we 
know from the Amarna Letters and Papyrus Anastasi No. 1,2 Tyre 
was dependent on the mainland for its supply of fresh water. 
From the twelfth century onwards this dependence was greatly 
reduced; the rapid spread of watertight cisterns about -the 
beginning of the Iron Ageÿ explains not only the sudden ex- 
pansion of settlement throughout the hill-country of Palestine in 
early Israelite times, but also the similar development of settle- 
ment over Mount Lebanon in the same period. This consequent 
increase in native population provided a substantial part of the 


1 Data mentioned above, pp. 514 f., make it probable that the critical phase of the 
Israelite conquest was nearly contemporary with the beginning of the Philistine raids. 

2 C.A.H. nn, 326. 

8 Gui, 5, 341 and 358, n. 72. 
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personnel needed to man the merchant fleets and colonize the 
Phoenician trading settlements in the Mediterranean. 

Another factor of great importance in the development of 
Phoenician maritime power was the destruction of the Hittite 
Empire in the late thirteenth century 8.c.? which ended any 
serious threat from Anatolia to the growth of Phoenician enter- 
prise. After the death of Ramesses III, Egypt soon ceased to be 
either an actual or a potential danger. During most of the twelfth 
century Âssyria was unable to expand west of the Euphrates. 
The brief interlude of expansion under Tiglath-pileser I and his 
sons, at the end of the twelfth and during the first decades of 
the eleventh century, can scarcely have constituted a direct threat 
to southern Phoenicia; in any case it soon passed and it was two 
centuries before Assyrian power again menaced Phoenicia. More- 
over, the collapse of Mycenaean sea power during the late thir- 
teenth century relieved the Phoenicians of any serious threat from 
the west except the perpetual menace of piratic attacks from the 
Sea Peoples. 

Still another factor contributing to Phoenician maritime ex- 
pansion may be mentioned: the rapid spread of iron after the 
fall of the Hittite Empire, which had monopolized it. In the 
sixth century Babylonian economic texts mention iron from Mount 
Lebanon, and it seems likely that the Phoenicians had long before 
discovered these deposits, traces of which still remain. Through 
trade with Asia Minor it soon became easy to obtain iron, which 
came into use for ordinary tools in the course of the eleventh 
century. Iron was far better adapted than copper or bronze for 
making axe-heads, adze-heads, saws and sledge-hammers; it was 
also much cheaper, once the markets were opened and the arts of 
smelting and forging iron had been developed. With the new 
tools came a great expansion in the use of the fine timber of 
Lebanon for ship construction. Larger beams and boards could 
now be manufactured much more cheaply.i 

The devastation of the Phoenician coast by the Sea Peoples in 
the late thirteenth and early twelfth centuries B.c. must have 
virtually ended normal economic development. The Sidonians 
and the Byblians were the first to recover. The ancient rivalry 


1 For early Israelite participation in Phoenician shipping see e.g. Judg. v. 17 
(twelfth century), Gen. xlix. 13 (eleventh century), 2 Kings x. 22 ff. (tenth century), 
etc. 

2? Jtis now virtually certain that this event took place much earlier thanis commonly 
supposed. 

3 Gr, 16, on the early development of the Phoenician merchant marine. 
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between Tyre and Sidon had been brought to a temporary halt 
by the destruction of both cities, followed by the rebuilding of 
Tyre as a Sidonian town. Thenceforward, until the late eighth 
century, we find ‘Sidonian” used in the Bible, the Homeric Epics, 
and native inscriptions as a term covering the South Phoenicians 
in general? Ittoba‘al I of Tyre (c. 887-856) appears in the Bible 
as ‘king of the Sidonians’; over a century later Hiram II of Tyre 
(so entitled in the Assyrian inscriptions) is called ‘king of the 
Sidonians’ in a native inscription dedicated to Ba‘al-Lebanon; 
Elulaeus (c. 7o1) is called ‘king of Tyre’ by Menander, but ‘king 
of Sidon’ in the Assyrian inscriptions (which say, however, that 
his residence was in Tyre, while Menander says that Sidon was 
separated from Tyre by the Assyrians). In late Sidonian coins 
Sidon receives the Phoenician appellation ‘mother of Kambe 
(Carthage), Hippo, Citium and Tyre, which suffñiciently attests 
the fact that Sidon claimed Tyre and its chief colonies as its own 
daughters. From these and other data it appears certain that Tyre 
and Sidon formed part of a single Sidonian state in the twelfth to 
tenth centuries. Similarly, it is probable that Berytus, which is 
never mentioned in the Bible or the Assyrian inscriptions, was 
part of the Byblian state. 

After more than a hundred years of complete darkness, the 
report of Wenamun casts a bright light on Phoenicia at the end of 
the Twentieth Dynasty under Ramesses XI (1100-1085 8.c.).5 
The Egyptian threat to Asia had ceased, as the king of Byblos 
delighted in reminding the unfortunate Egyptian envoy. The 
Tiekker, who had settled in Dor (see above), were feared as 
pirates. The southern coast of Cyprus, far from being under 
Phoenician domination, was ruled by an independent queen, 
whose subjects were allegedly about to put Wenamun and his 
Byblian sailors to death when the extant portion of the narrative 
comes to an end. Most illuminating is the description of the 
organization of Phoenician shipping at that time. Zakarba'al, 
king of Byblos, says to Wenamun, after scolding him for coming 
in a second-rate ship with an unreliable captain: ‘There are twenty 
mn$% ships here in my harbour which are in trading association 
with Smendes (the first Tanite pharaoh), and even in Sidon, which 
you passed, there must be fifty br shipsé which are in association 


1 G,11,79f. 2 Qu, 5, 347 #. 

8 Ç1, 6. The Wenamun report is ‘a real report”, not a Literary work as formerly 
believed; see $ui, 11, 41, n. 8 and $ui, 12, 22. See below, pp. 641 f. 

4 Gi, 14, 54, n. 206. 5 See above, p. 515, n. 2 

8 1, 14, 54, n. 206. See also $1, 27, 3. 
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with Waraktir (Warkatara)! and are carrying (freight) to his 
residence.” Here again the reference to Sidon evidently includes 
Tyre and other ports of the Sidonians, since T'yre itself was men- 
tioned in passing earlier in the same narrative. It follows from 
the words of Zakarba‘al that it was then customary to organize 
syndicates of trading vessels under the protection of powerful 
foreign princes, such as Smendes of Tanis and Waraktir (Warka- 
tara, of Askalon?), with whom profits were shared. The reason 
for such organization of shipping is not far to seek; the syndicates 
provided both the necessary capital with which to build and fit 
out trading fleets and the protection against piracy without which 
they could not have plied their trade. Centuries later the same 
expression was employed in Hebrew in connexion with the forma- 
tion of syndicates and trading guilds. 

That the word ‘Phoenician” (Greek Phoinix) was derived from 
phoinix, ‘red purple dye’, was well known in antiquity, though it 
has often been denied in modern times. It has been deduced from 
fifteenth-century documents found at Nuzithat the word ‘Canaan” 
is also derived from an older word for ‘purple dye’,? after which 
it was shown that the Hebrew word £k‘ra'ant, ‘merchant”, was 
already used in this sense as early as the fifteenth century 8.c. and 
that ‘ Canaanite’ meant properly ‘dealer in purple dye’, 1.e. ‘textile 
merchant’ As late as the time of Job (probably seventh century 
B.C.) the word kabbar, member of a trading association” (kxbär), 
still appears as a synonym of k*#a'anï, ‘merchant”. These facts 
illustrate the basic importance of trade in the Phoenician economy, 
an importance which was interrupted only temporarily by the 
crises of the late thirteenth and early twelfth centuries B.c. 

It is characteristic of Phoenician as well as of Philistine organi- 
zation that the power of the king tended to be kept in check by 
the ‘elders’, who met as a kind of senate in order to consider 
matters of importance to the state. In the Amarna Tablets we 
already have a council of elders (fbätu) at Arce (Irqata) in central 
Phoenicia.4 In the Wenamun report Zakarba'‘al of Byblos called 
the state council (here designated by the well-known Hebrew term 
mô'ed) in order to consider the demand of the Tjekker envoys for 
the extradition of Wenamun. In later times the council of state 
still formed an integral part of the constitutions of Tyre, Byblos 


1 See above, pp. 513, 515. 

2 Language, 12,121 f. 

3 B. Maisler in Bz//. 4.S.O.R. 102 (1946), 7 #. Cf. $nr, 5, 356, n. 50. 
4 Amarna tablet 100, 4. My collation has confirmed this reading. 

5 See À. J. Wilson in Ÿ.N.E.S. 4 (1945), 245. 
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and Carthage, as we know from Assyrian, Hebrew and Greek 
sources of the seventh to third centuries B.c. 

Epigraphic material throwing light on Phoenician history is 
relatively plentiful during the Late Bronze Age, but after the fall 
of Ugarit in the late thirteenth century it becomes very scanty 
indeed. The earliest of these texts (aside from a few names and 
the word #es, ‘luck’, ‘fortune’, on javelin heads)! belongs to 
Ahiram (later Hiram), who was king of Byblos in the early tenth 
century; his sarcophagus is expressly said to have been made for 
him by his son Ittoba‘al, and cannot be dated in the thirteenth 
century 8.c.2? Such an early date is disproved both by the character 
of the script and by the explicit statement of the text. On the 
other hand, it is quite true that the representations which cover 
the sarcophagus carry on the artistic tradition of the thirteenth 
century in many details, though the execution seems to be much 
inferior. To the tenth and early ninth centuries belong a number 
of inscriptions from Byblos written in substantially the same script 
as that on the Ahiram sarcophagus; all are datable by filiation and 
epigraphic sequence dating. Since two were inscribed on statues 
ofthe Bubastite kings Sheshonqg (c. 935-914 8.c.) and Osorkon I 
(c. 914-874 8.c.), they may be arranged in the following order: 


Ahiram €. 1000 Abiba‘al (son of Yehimilk?) 
Ittoba‘al, son of Ahiram Eliba‘al, son of Yehimilk 
Yehimilk c. 950 Shipitba‘al I, son of Eliba‘al 


Ahiram was on the throne within half a century or so after the 
reign of Zakarba‘al, Wenamun’s contemporary. 

It is evident from the inscriptions on the statues of Sheshonq 
and Osorkon that Abiba‘al and Eliba‘al regarded themselves as 
vassals of the first two Bubastite pharaohs. Since there is no hint 
in Sheshonqg’sown inscriptionsofany penetration beyond the plain 
of Esdraelon, it does not seem probable that he subjugated any 
part of Phoenicia by military occupation. The most natural ex- 
planation of the Byblian data is that Byblos had voluntarily 
accepted Egyptian suzerainty in order to protect itself from 
Sidonian encroachment. There is some Greek and Cypriot4 
evidence for limited Byblian competition with the Sidonians in 
colonizing the eastern Mediterranean, and Menander of Ephesus 


1 See S. Iwry in F.4.0.8. 8r (1961), 30 f. 

2 Qu, 20 passim. (For specific references see my criticism of this opinion in $n, 
4, 2% #. notes 4 f.). 

3 For details see ur, 2 and for the list of kings p. 160. 

# An unpublished study by William R. Lane suggests dialectal peculiarities of 
probabie Byblian origin in certain Phoenician inscriptions from Cyprus. 
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tells us that Botrys, north of Byblos, was settled by Ittoba‘al of 
Tyre (c. 887-8566 8.c.)—a statement which presupposes a pre- 
ceding defeat of Byblos by Tyre. 

New evidence proves that the raids of the Sea Peoples on the 
coast of Palestine and Syria began several decades before the 
massive invasion in the eighth year of Ramesses III. This in 
turn supports the datec. 1191 8.c. given by Menander of Ephesus, 
following generally reliable native Tyrian records, for the founda- 
tion of Tyre by the Sidonians (after its previous destruction, on 
which see above).1 If the Tyrian date is correct, it means that 
Tyre and Sidon were among the first Syrian seaports to have been 
destroyed by the Sea Peoples, and that Tyre was rebuilt under 
Sidonian auspices not long before the final Philistine irruption. 
By the time of Wenamun, as we have seen, Sidon was still much 
less important than Byblos, and Tyre is mentioned only in passing. 
Since Byblos was still inferior in power to the Tjekker, it follows 
that the dates given from the fourth century 8.c. (at least) onward 
for the foundation of Utica near Carthage (c. 1101 8.c.) and of 
Gades (Cadiz) in Spain (shortly after the Trojan War) are im- 
possible. 

But the obvious impossibility of such high dates does not free 
us from the necessity of examining their basis. Two points must 
be borne in mind. First, the Phoenicians and Carthaginians 
reckoned the passage of time, in the absence of fixed written 
tradition, by generations of forty years, like the Israelites between 
the thirteenth and the seventh centuries 8.c. and like Hecataeus 
among Greek historians;? in earlier times both Israelites and 
Greeks (Hesiod) had employed a lifetime as chronological unit.$ 
Pityusa (Ibiza) was settled by the Carthaginians 160 years, or 
four generations, after the foundation of Carthage, according to 
Diodorus; Arganthonius, king of Tartessus in the sixth centur 
B.C., Was said to have lived for 120 years, with his life divided 
into three periods of a generation each, like the life of Moses. 
From Carthage we have some long genealogical lists; the longest 
has seventeen generations of a priestly family.4 This particular list 
is undoubtedly historical in substance and probably in detail; most 

1 P. 519 and G, 11, 79,n.2. 

2 On Greek genealogicalcalculations and their inflationary tendency, see especially 
$r, 9, and ur, 35. 

3 Well known from Etruria and not so well from Greece (for Hesiod, see Sn, 
35 15). For earlier Assyria and Israel see Bu//. 4.85.0.R. 163 (1961), s50f. 

4 Corpus Inscr. Semit. no. 3778; $u, 26, 305 and Plate 31. Harden dates the 
stele in the late fourth or early third century 8.c., in which case the chronology should 
extend back to the eighth century soon after the foundation of Carthage. 
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of the names are otherwise attested and a number of them are 
hypocoristica. The dedicator’s great-great-grandfather bore the 
good Egyptian name Präfe, and the earliest ancestor named was 
called simply Misr, The Egyptian’. Turning back to the date 
of the foundation of Utica, which is particularly well attested, we 
may reckon with an original chronological span calculated on the 
basis of an exact multiple of forty years, ending at 1101 B.c. 
Since under the special conditions of colonial adventure we are 
likely to find some exceptionally long generations, we cannot be 
far wrong in allowing an average of between twenty-five and 
thirty years. Being restricted to multiples of forty with a strong 
probability favouring a whole number of generations, and as- 
suming a starting point between c. 600 and 400 8.c., we quickly 
find that most possibilities cluster about the tenth century 8.c. 
This calculation does not constitute proof, but it fits together with 
many otherwise known facts to establish a clear pattern. 

Thanks to the accumulation of datable epigraphs from different 
parts of the north-west Semitic world, it is now possible to fix the 
approximate dates of the earliest known inscriptions from the 
Phoenician colonies, which include two fairly long texts from 
Nora in Sardinia and from Cyprus,! as well as two small fragments 
from Nora and Bosa in Sardinia. Both script and language are 
good Phoenician of ninth-century type; attempts to assign them 
dates below the early eighth century at latest are quite impossible. 
The contention that the Nora text was not a complete funerary 
text but part of a decree which must have covered the face of 
several stones? was rejected by many scholars, but was confirmed 
and further developed by B. Mazar during a visit to Sardinia in 
19625 and he has also shown that the text originally extended 
farther to the right as well as to the left than had been proposed. 
The now certain date of the inscriptions in question proves that 
the beginning of Phoenician colonization in Cyprus and Sardinia 
cannot well be placed later than the tenth century and that a date 
after the ninth century is impossible. 

A striking confirmation of the early date of the painted pottery 
in the lowest level of the Tanit Precinct at Carthage, has been 
obtained by comparison of the published material with similar 

2 Qui, 13 and À. M. Honeyman in /rag, 6 (1939), 106 #. 

2 Thatit is part of a decree is made probable by the words of the text as well as 
the relatively huge size of the characters, which would be singularly inappropriate for 
a funerarystele. In the Mediterranean world we are accustomed to the laws of Gortyn 
in Crete, dating in their present form from the fifth century 8.c. Parallels elsewhere 


are too numerous to mention. 
3 See provisionally $1, 27, 17 #., and the excellent photograph published as Fig. 9. 
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painted ware from Mepiddo (which was at the time wholly in the 
orbit of Sidonian material culture).! The Megiddo ware in question 
is almost all attributed to Stratum V by the excavators, but it is 
not clear whether this refers to VB (early tenth century) or to 
VA+IVB (a single stratum of Solomonic date from the second 
half of the tenth century)? If the ware continued into IV A it is 
even possible that the latest pieces (no longer characteristic) may 
date well down into the ninth century. We must, of course, assume 
that this ware was brought to North Africa not later than the late 
tenth or the early ninth century 8.c., and that it continued to be 
manufactured until the eighth century, some time after it had dis- 
appeared in Phoenicia. Such phenomena are exceedingly common. 

Art-historical data are also accumulating steadily, even though 
rather slowly. The finds at Aliseda near Câceres in western Spain, 
about half-way up the Portuguese border, carry us back definitely 
to the seventh and eighth centuries 8.c$ Much more important 
are the ivories from Carmona in the Guadalquivir valley near 
Seville, which have long been known, but are now being dated 
much too late, after years in which they were accidentally dated 
correctly—at least in principle. These ivories do not resemble any 
late ivories from the eastern Mediterranean, but are intermediate 
in type between the Megiddo ivories (dated by Egyptian in- 
scriptions and stratigraphy between c. 1300 and 1150 8.c.) and 
the Syro-Phoenician ivories of the ninth and eighth centuries, now 
known so well from different sites.5 This intermediate date is 
particularly obvious when one compares the combs from Megiddo 
and Carmona, and then compares the Carmona combs with im- 
ported pieces from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia in Sparta, 
dating roughly between 7 $0 and 650 8.c.6 The Carmona plaque 
D 513 has a griffin of Mycenaean type? and a warrior with spiked 
helmet, spear and shield like the well-known figures on the back 
of the warrior vase of Mycenae (about the end of the thirteenth 
century 8.c.).$ The coat of mail is Asiatic and the drawing of the 
head in profile is characteristically Egyptian in style. The last 
piece suggests a Cypriot prototype. That the Carmona ivories are 
not of local manufacture is shown by the discovery at Carthage of 
an ivory comb in precisely the same style, but with the addition 
of a bull and a female sphinx. In the writer’s opinion there is only 


1 See provisionally $1, 5, 175 and note. 
8 Gr, Ss 175; $ur, 4; 5%; $u, 5» 346 #. 
3 See especially A. Freijeiro in #rchivo Español de Argueologia, 30 (1956), 3 f. 
4 8,9. $ $u, 6; Su, 7: Su, 34, etc. $ $u, 16, 222 ff. and Plates cxxix ff. 
7 The late À. J. B. Wace first called my attention to this. 8 1, 8, fig. 266. 
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one reasonable conclusion, that they were made for export in 
quantity and that they belong to the very beginning of Phoenician 
trade with Spain in the tenth and ninth centuries 8.c. If this is 
the case it would explain the complete absence of comparable 
material in western sites known to belong to about the seventh 
century B.c., as well as the apparent fact that no other foreign 
imports are known to have been recovered from the Iberian tumuli 
near Carmona where the ivories were found. 

If we relate the evidence described in the preceding paragraphs 
to Sidonian history, it becomes obvious that it was quite impossible 
for Sidon and T yre to expand their sea-trade in the Mediterranean 
until after the elimination of the Philistine sea and land ‘empire’ 
which lasted from the conquest of Palestine c. 1050 8.c. until the 
destruction of Philistine power by David during the first quarter 
of the tenth century 8.c. (probably about 976). Our information 
about the succession of Sidonian kings of Tyre begins with 
Hiram’s father Abiba‘al at the beginning of the tenth century. 
It was probably Abiba‘al who established Phoenician power in 
Cyprus,! and his son Hiram I (c. 969-936 8.c.), who was closely 
allied with both David and Solomon, may have continued the 
search for copper by initiating the serious exploitation of the 
mineral wealth of Sardinia. Utica also, near Carthage, was 
probably founded about this time. Before the end of the tenth 
century the Phoenicians had probably founded Gades, which 
bears the good Phoenician name Ha-gader, ‘the walled enclosure”. 
Whether the Phoenicians or the native Iberians organized the 
trading caravans which travelled up the Guadalquivir valley past 
Seville and Carmona, branched off northward toward Câceres and 
continued on into north-western Spain we shall not know until 
there have been systematic excavations along the route taken by 
these caravans.? 

The Hebrew designation ‘Tarshish ships’ for the sea-faring 
vessels of Hiram’s navy probably refers to ore-carrying ships, or 
perhaps to ships which were sufficiently large and strong to carry 
loads of copper ingots, like the thirteenth-century ship recently 
excavated off the southern coast of Anatolia.$ Such refinery ships 
seem to have been called kry in Ugaritic and Egyptian (plural).4 
There is no direct reference to voyages to Tarshish (originally 


1 Gun, 5, 348 and 361; $1, 27, 15. 

2 This route was first proposed by B. Mazar in 1957; see &11, 5, 347. 

8 Gi, 8, 2 ff. 

4 These words are presumably derived from common Semitic #ër, ‘smelting 
furnace”. Ugaritic æry should be read #ry. The Eeg. sing. is both #r and fr. 
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Tharros in Sardinia?)! in the narratives about Solomon’s reign, 
but the expeditions sent out jointly by Hiram and Solomon, 
following the old trade association tradition, into the Indian Ocean 
certainly required just as large and strong vessels. There is no 
reason to locate Ophir anywhere except in the region extending 
from Eritrea to Somalia and possibly beyond it. In this region 
(Egyptian Punt) were to be obtained the gold, silver, ivory, ebony 
and two kinds of monkeys which are listed as the principal im- 
ports? Excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh near ‘Aqaba make it 
virtually certain that this is the Ezion-geber which was the ex- 
pedition’s base of operations.5 

The tenth century was, in any case, the golden age of Phoenician 
wealth and power, before the entire hinterland was overrun by the 
armies of the Aramaeans and the Assyrians. Little as we know 
directly about Phoenicia at that time, our indirect evidence is 
considerable; we have sketched only certain aspects of it. 


III. THE SYRO-HITTITE STATES 


After the Hittite Empire had been destroyed by the barbarian 
hordes from the north-west, towards the end of the thirteenth 
century B.C., the Phrygians and other Indo-Furopean peoples 
occupied the central plateau of Anatolia. In the mountainous 
south-eastern provinces (later Cataonia, Melitene and Comma- 
gene), the native population seems to have resisted so strongly 
that it was allowed to go its own way. Syria was protected by the 
Taurus range and the tough fibre of the northern mountaineers. 
The Hittites had established several vassal states in northern 
Syria during the initial period of their occupation in the four- 
teenth century 8.c. At least two of them, Carchemish and Aleppo, 
were ruled by princes of the imperial Hittite dynasty. In a third 
state, Khattina, the reigning princes still bore names derived from 
imperial Hittite history as late as the ninth century 8.c., and the 
imperial name Mutallu was borne by two kings of Gurgum and 
one of Commagene who are mentioned in the Assyrian records. 
In the century immediately following the collapse of the Hittite 
Empire there seems to have been some tendency to bring the 
various Hittite states together. The inscriptions of Tiglath- 


1 Qu, 15, 280 #F.; Sur, 5, 361, n. 103. 

2 Both the 7@p? and the rkym (1 Kings x. 22) bear Egyptian names; cf. T. O. 
Lambdin, in 7.4.0.8. 73 (1953), 154, and W.F. Albright in G, 9, 11, 2524. 
s.v., ‘Fauna: Primates’. 


3 $u, 26, 89 #. 
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pileser I (1115-1077) repeatedly mention ‘great Khatti”, whose 
king, Ini-Teshub,! was defeated by the Assyrians. Since this 
name was borne by a king of Carchemish in the thirteenth 
century, he probably ruled there also, but Melid (modern Mal- 
atya) is said to belong to ‘the great land of Khatti’ under a local 
prince with a Hittite imperial name.? 

Through surface finds and excavations in Syria many Hittite 
reliefs and hieroglyphic inscriptions have come to light. The first 
such finds were made at Hamath in 1871; in 1879 A. H. Sayce 
pointed out that the script on these monuments was identical with 
the writing on several Anatolian monuments and correctly applied 
the term ‘Hittite’ to them. Early Hittite monuments have since 
been found by the Germans at Zincirli, by the British at Car- 
chemish, and by the French at Malatya on the border of Syria 
and Anatolia; later sculptures have also been found at many other 
sites.® Thanks to careful stylistic analysis of the pictured reliefs, 
it is possible to divide them roughly into three groups: (1) monu- 
ments showing clear affinities with the art of the great Hittite 
Empire (fourteenth and thirteenth centuries); (2) transitional 
monuments showing less true Hittite and Hurrian tradition and 
more affected by contemporary Phoenician and Aramaean art; 
(3) monuments influenced directly by Assyrian art.4 This sequence 
has been best preserved at Malatya, where the monuments of the 
Lion Gate may safely be dated to the eleventh century and may 
in part be still earlier.$ At Carchemish a much fuller chrono- 
logical series has been admirably demonstrated.$ 

In 1930 Piero Meriggi published the important discovery that 
certain groups of characters in the Hittite hieroglyphic monu- 
ments represented words for ‘son’ and ‘grandson”. The successful 
decipherment of the script of these monuments began almost im- 
mediately after this discovery and has since been carried to a point 
where most of the syllabic signs can be read.? By combining study 
of the order of royal names with stylistic analysis of the inscribed 
monuments, system has been brought out of chaos. Of course, 
there are dangers: little is yet known about palaeography; the 
same name may be repeated several times in the course of several 


1 Formerly read Z/i-Teshub, but the name is identical with the thirteenth-century 
Jni-Teshub, transcribed into Egyptian as well as into cuneiform; cf. ut, 2, 154. 

2 Jhid. 

3 See especially $int, 73 11. 

4 Gr, 2 with the bibliographic indications in the footnotes. 

8 Gin, 132,153. 

6 Gin, 44, passim. See also Sin, 2, 155 ff. 

7 Gin, 28; 35. 
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centuries; uninscribed monuments may be wrongly attributed. 
The union of the two methods brings assured results only in the 
case of monuments which are stylistically of the latest Assyrian- 
izing type and bear royal names attested by Assyrian inscriptions: 
e.g. Warpalawas (Assyrian Urpalla) of Tyana. Thanks to figured 
monuments With Aramaic or Canaanite inscriptions, we know 
that the critical phase of the shift from pre-Assyrian to Assyrian- 
izing art came in northern Syria west of the Euphrates between 
c. 850 and 825 8.c.1 If we date the transitional group of monu- 
ments between the middle decades of the tenth and the third 
quarter of the ninth century we can scarcely be far wrong; the 
archaic group best illustrated by the Lion Gate at Malatya will 
fall between the late twelfth century and the middle of the tenth. 

At Carchemish, thanks to the careful analysis of Barnett, it is 
possible to distinguish between the sculptures of the Water Gate, 
which are badly damaged but seem to be roughly contemporary 
with the Sulumeli reliefs of the Lion Gate at Malatya, and the 
reliefs of the Sukhis Dynasty in the late tenth or early ninth 
century 8.c.2 The sculptures of the Water Gate at Carchemish 
belong to the same general age as the inscriptions of the kings 
whose names were read provisionally as ‘Pa-i-da” and his son 
‘GREAT-pa’ # both are called ‘kingofCarchemish, ‘great king”, 
and may go back to the time of Tiglath-pileser I of Assyria or a 
little later 4 The following Sukhis dynasty closed with a king 
named Katuwas, not long before the time of Sankaras (Sangara of 
the Assyrian monuments, attested before 866 and until 848 8.c.). 

Since it is now possible to analyse the increasing influence of 
neo-Assyrian art on the West, as the Assyrian arms advanced 
westward, a few observations on areas just outside of Syria proper 
will help to illuminate the situation in Syria itself. In the first 
place neo-Assyrian influence had not yet affected known specimens 
of Aramaean art in the Euphrates valley in 886 (the stele of Tell 
‘Asharah south of the confluence of the Euphrates and Khabur) 
and c. 876$ (the slightly later steles of Tell Ahmar, south of 
Carchemish).5 Similarly, it appears certain that the reliefs of Tell 
Halaf (Gozan), from the time of Kapara, precede the Assyrian 
occupation of the district in 894 B.c., since none of them show 
any neo-Âssyrian influence whatever.f A date about the second 


1 Gin, 2, pessim. 

2 Gr, 2, 157 (after R. D. Barnett in $1n1, 44, 260 ff.). See above p. 441. 

8 These names are now read x-pa-xifis and GREAT THUNDER (= Ura- 
Tarhundas). See J. D. Hawkins in Zreg 36 (1974), p. 71. (Ed.) 

4 Gurt, 44, 259. 5 Gun, 2, 147 #. and 1656 . 6 Gr, 2, 150 #.; Gin, 3. 
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half of the tenth century for most of the reliefs of Gozan is, there- 
fore, clear. Turning to eastern Cilicia, just outside Syria on the 
north-west, there is absolutely no sign of neo-Assyrian influence 
on the sculptures of Karatepe, which must, accordingly, date from 
the ninth century, as it has been observed.1 They cannot reason- 
ably be dated in the eighth century—much less in the seventh 
(as recently attempted by a few classical archaeologists, accustomed 
to reducing Iron Age chronology as much as possible). It is true 
that the Phoenician script of the bilingual texts has been dated 
in the third quarter of the eighth century, but examination of the 
photographs shows that several late forms of letters do not actually 
occur on the original; a date about 800 8.c. is highly probable. 
A substantial lag between the neo-Assyrian style of Kilamuwa in 
neighbouring Sam’al (Zincirli) and the nearly contemporaneous 
sculptures of Karatepe may be explained geographically. A date 
for the sculptures of Karatepe earlier in the ninth century remains, 
however, possible. The recurrence of the royal name #74 (Urikki) 
in both the ninth and the eighth centuries offers no problem. 

In the present state of our evidence, it seems clear that the 
refusal of an earlier authority to recognize the existence of any 
monumental art or architecture in the neo-Hittite states of 
northern Syria between 1200 and 860 8.c. was entirely wrong.? 
In fact it is now becoming increasingly clear that the eleventh 
and tenth centuries were the golden age of Syro-Hittite art and 
architecture. By the end of the tenth century most of the small 
states of northern Syria had become Aramaized, even though some 
of them continued to give their kings royal names of imperial 
Hittite or Luwian (in Sham’al and Gurgum) or mixed character. 


IV. EMERGENCE OF THE ARAMAEANS 


Aramaean origins are elusive, in spite of the fact that we have much 
scattered information about early Aramaean political history; the 
less said about supposed occurrences of the name #ram in cunei- 
form texts of the late third and early second millennium the better. 
And yet within four centuries of the time when they are first 
mentioned as a people in contemporary inscriptions, Aramaic had 
become the Ærgua franca of south-western Asia. We are, however, 
faced with serious diffculties in trying to locate the region where 
the Aramaic language—and presumably its original speakers — 
became differentiated from a common Semitic background. We 


1 From oral information given the writer by Dr R. D. Barnett in October 1964. 
2? $in, 20, 164 f., and against it Sur, 2, and $ui, 4. 
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first meet with Aramaeans in the Syrian Desert in the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser 1 (1115-1077); they were then called by the 
Assyrians “Aramaean bedawin’ (4hlamë Armäya). The earliest 
inscriptions containing more than a word or two belong to Bar- 
hadad and Hazael of Damascus; the former dates from about 8 ço 
and the latter from somewhere between c. 840 and 800. Both are 
in standard Old Aramaic, and so are the Zakir inscriptions from 
Hamath (before c. 750 8.c.) and the Sefire treaties from the 
neighbourhood of Aleppo (c. 7650 8.c.). On the other hand, the 
two long eighth-century inscriptions of Panammu from Zincirli 
(Sam'’al) are composed in an Aramaic dialect with Canaanite 
affinities, which has been termed ‘Yaudic’.! Panammu’s son 
wrote his own inscriptions in standard Aramaic. In the light of 
this situation it seems to be reasonably certain that standard 
Aramaic was originally the language of the kingdom of Damascus, 
called simply ‘Âram” in native inscriptions and Old Testament 
literature. 

Analysis of the relation between Aramaic and the older north- 
west-Semitic language of the second millennium shows clearly 
that the former is not a derivative of South Canaanite (Phoenician) 
or of North Canaanite (Upgaritic) or Amorite, though it has more 
in common with the two latter than with the former. In sibilant 
shift it differs from the other three; in the use of x dual and plural 
it agrees with Amorite. In verbal structure it is rather more 
closely related to Amorite than to the other two. Early Aramaic 
was strongly influenced by Phoenician in vocabulary and morpho- 
logy; from the seventh century onwards Assyro-Babylonian in- 
fluence dominiated, as we can easily see from its sentence structure, 
as well as from hundreds of loan-words. The superficial difference 
in sound between Aramaic and Hebrew is largely due to the fact 
that the forward shift of the accent, common to all known north- 
west-Semitic tongues after the thirteenth century 8.c., reached its 
climax in Aramaic and was extended to include the article (4)a, 
which was attached to the end of the noun (just as in Romanian 
among the Romance languages). In brief, examination of the 
linguistic situation confirms our first impression that Aramaic 
developed somewhere in eastern Syria, possibly growing out of 
Sutu dialects spoken there in the Late Bronze Age.? 


1 G,6,153#. 

2 Aramaic is not a direct offshoot of ‘Amorite”, as sometimes thought, but is rather 
intermediate in type between it and the proto-Arabic dialects of north Arabia. The 
relation must, however, have been complex, and later Aramaic was strongly influenced 
by Phoenician (south Canaanite) and by Assyro-Babylonian (Akkadian). 
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If we turn to Hebrew and Israelite tradition, we gain some 
idea of the complex tribal relation which presumably existed. 
The Aramaean stock must have been so mixed that tradition 
became hopelessly divergent. In Gen. x. 22-3, Aram is one of 
the principal Semitic peoples, along with Elam, Ashur, and 
Arphaxad (the putative non-Semitic ancestor of the Hebrews); 
its principal subdivisions are listed as Uz, Hul, Gether and Mash.t 
Since the nucleus of the list in Genesis X probably goes back to 
the tenth century 8.c.,? these names ought to be very instructive; 
unhappily only Uz and Mash are otherwise known. In a some- 
what later(?) passage, Gen. xxii. 20—4, Aram appears as the off- 
shoot of Kemuel, one of the eight sons of Abraham’s brother 
Nahor. Nahor is now known to have been the eponym of the 
town by that name, probably east of Harran; Nahor (Napur) 
appears frequently in Bronze Age documents from Mari and 
elsewhere, and is mentioned explicitly as a town in Gen. xxiv. 10. 
Unfortunately, again, most of the eight names are otherwise un- 
known: Uz reappears elsewhere in the Bible; Chesed is the 
eponym of the Chaldaeans; Hazo and Buz are Assyrian Khazu 
and Bazu, in central or eastern Arabia; Bethuel is the traditional 
father of Rebecca. Nahor’s secondary wife, Reumah, is credited 
with being the mother of Tebah (Tubikhu of Zobah, in central 
Syria), T'ahash (Takhshu, a district north of the region of Damas- 
cus), Gaham and Maachah (west of the region of Damascus). The 
name of Aram’s father Kemuel is archaic in formation, but is 
otherwise unknown. If we add to these two divergent traditions 
the fact that in the Patriarchal narratives the family of Abraham 
is represented as closely related to the Aramaeans of the Harran 
district, and that the Deuteronomic source speaks of Abraham 
as a ‘wandering Aramaean” (Deut. xxvi. $),* the problem becomes 
still more intricate. Finally, Amos 1x. 7 says that the Aramaeans 
came from some land called Kir, just as the Israelites came from 
Egypt and the Philistines from Caphtor 5 Kir is elsewhere stated 
to be a region near Elam to which the Aramaeans were exiled! 


1 Gi, 4,2 ff. 

? Most of Gen. x has been attributed by documentary critics to J, which is now 
increasingly recognized as the chief source of E and partly of P (Noth, Mowinckel, 
etc.), and is dated by more and more scholars (e.g. the Baltimore school) in the tenth 
century. 

$ Probably revocalized in Hebrew tradition and actually derived from an original 
*[Yag}zim-el ( May El Be His Champion”). 

4 Since *RMY meant ‘travelling trader” in early South Arabic (Qatabanian), the 
phrase may possibly have meant ‘wandering trader’; cf. G, 7, 34 ff., and Bull. 
A.S.O.R. 163 (1961), 44 fF. and 164, 28. 5 See above, p. 512. 
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From the preceding survey of the evidence it is clear that we 
have to do with a complex process, which may be provisionally 
sketched as follows. The original speakers of Aramaic were nomads 
of mixed origin, who began settling down on the fringes of the 
Syrian Desert in the third quarter of the second millennium. They 
may then have headed a confederation of tribes which took ad- 
vantage of the collapse of the Hittite and Egyptian empires, 
followed by the break-up of the Assyrian empire of Tukulti- 
Ninurta I, to invade ex masse already tilled lands. The tribesmen 
pushed westward into Syria and eastward into the valleys of the 
Euphrates and its tributaries. Settling wherever possible in the 
fertile river valleys, they combined sheep-herding with agriculture 
and probably with caravan trade, after the introduction of camels 
had given them an extraordinary advantage over donkey caravan- 
eers.l Their prestige was such that other nomad tribes joined 
them from southern Babylonia to the Upper Euphrates, and 
Aramaic rapidly displaced related dialects, at first for tribal inter- 
communication and eventually for all purposes. The descendants 
of the Amorites became Aramaean, a process doubtless facilitated 
by close dialectal similarities. This process was still at work in 
Babylonia in the eighth century 8.c.; it has been shown that the 
nomad ‘Aramaean” tribes of Babylonia at that time were mostly 
Arabs who had become assimilated to the Aramaeans.? 

The original name of the Aramaeans was 4ram (with two short 
a vowels and the accent on the first syllable), as may be shown by 
comparing the derived forms in different Semitic languages. The 
early Assyrian shift between nominative Arumu, genitive Arimi, 
and gentilic Ærmäyu resulted from the operation of Assyrian 
dialectal vowel harmony; it has nothing to do with the original 
pronunciation of the name. We cannot tell whether the name 
was at first personal or geographical; the suggestion, sometimes 
made, that it already appears in Old Akkadian or other early 
Babylonian texts is improbable. 

As already noted, we first meet the Aramaeans in the con- 
temporary documents of Tiglath-pileser I (1115-1077 8.c.). In 
his fourth year (1112) he launched a simultaneous attack on 
Aramaean settlements in different parts of the Euphrates valley, 
from the land of Shuah (Assyrian Sukhu), north-west of Babylonia, 
as far as Carchemish. Crossing the Euphrates in pursuit of the 
Aramaeans he burned six ‘towns” at the foot of Mount Bishri 
(Bifrt), that is, in Palmyrëne. In a later, undated inscription the 

1 For recent bibliography see Bu//. 4.8.0.R. 163 (1962), 38, n. 9. 
2 Gur, 37. 
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king claims to have crossed the Euphrates for the twenty-eighth 
time (twice in one year) in order to pursue the Aramaean bedawin. 
Here he specifies that the Aramaeans were routed from Tadmor 
(Palmyra) itself to Anath (‘Anah) in Shuah and even to Rapiqu 
on the Babylonian frontier. The struggle with the Aramaeans 
continued under the following kings. If the attribution of a 
fragmentary unpublished text to Ashur-beël-kala is correct,! that 
king fought against Aram (mat Arime) in 1070. About 1062 
Adad-apla-iddina, a usurper who is said by a cuneïform chronicle 
to have been an Aramaean, gained the throne of Babylonia. Con- 
temporary records now come to an almost complete end in Meso- 

otamia, but later Assyrian inscriptions give us valuable data. 
Thus Ashur-dan II (934-912) informs us that the Aramaeans 
had occupied part of the region between the Lesser Zab and the 
Hamrin mountains, in the East-Tigris country between Assyria 
and Babylonia, during the reign of Ashur-rabi II (1013-973 8.c.). 
Under the same king, according to an inscription of Shalmaneser 
III (858-824 8.c.), an Aramaean king had stormed the Assyrian 
stronghold of Mutkinu on the Upper Euphrates, opposite the 
Hittite town of Pitru (Pethor). Mutkinu had been in Assyrian 
hands since the time of Tiglath-pileser I, according to this same 
inscription; its loss evidently made a great impression on the 
Assyrians. Since Ashur-rabi II was an older contemporary of 
David, we may safely connect the Aramaean triumph with the 
situation presupposed in 2 Sam. vi. 3 and x. 16. According to 
this early source, Hadadezer, king of the Aramaeans of Zobah, 
was fighting at the Euphrates when David attacked him from 
the south, between 990 and 980 8.c. It seems only natural to 
suppose that the Assyrians had a share in turning David’s atten- 
tion to the Aramaeans, since the former were fighting for their 
lifeline to Syria and might reasonably be expected to look for 
allies wherever they were available.? 

The Israelites seem to have first come into hostile contact with 
the Aramaeans towards the end of the eleventh century in the 
reign of Saul, who is said to have fought with ‘the kings of Zobah’ 
(1 Sam. xiv. 47). When we hear next of Zobah in the reign of 
David it was ruled by Hadadezer of Beth-rehob,$ who controlled 
all eastern Syria from southern Haurän to the Euphrates. Zobah 
appears as Subatu (Subutu, Subiti) in Assyrian documents of the 


1 Qu, 43, 84 Ê. 

2 Qu, 15, 26 fs Gunr, 42, 42 ff; Gin, 31, 82 fF.; Gin, 32, 102 ff. 

3 Betb-rehob (inferred from 4e7 Rek6b) was probably not Rihäb north of Jerash, 
as thought by H. Guthe, but an unknown place of the same name in eastern Syria. 
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eighth and seventh centuries; it was then a province of greater 
Damascus, located in eastern Syria. From the account of David’s 
war against Zobah we learn that the chief cities of Hadadezer at 
that time were Tebah (Late Bronze Tubikhu), Chun (Late Bronze 
Kunu, Roman Conna) and Berothai (perhaps Bereitan south of 
Ba'albek).1 Though all three towns are in the Biq3‘, between 
Lebanon and Antilebanon, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the land of Zobah proper lay east and north of Antilebanon, and 
was roughly equivalent to Bronze-Age Takhshu (Tahash, Gen. 
xxii. 24). Hadadezer was evidently the most important Aramaean 
ruler of his day; it may well have been he who stormed the 
Assyrian fortress of Mutkinu on the Upper Euphrates ;? 2 Sam. 
viii. 10 (1 Chron. xviii. 10) states that he and Toi (Tou), king of 
Hamath, had been at war with one another. According to one 
account of David’s war with Hadadezer, the latter began hostilities 
by sending aid to the Ammonites, who had provoked David into 
attacking them. In the course of the resulting war, the Aramaean 
confederation was roundly defeated; we hear of the Aramaeans of 
Beth-rehob, Geshur (later Gaulanitis, north of Gilead), Maachah 
(the district around Hermon, west and south-west of Damascus), 
Ish-tob$ and Damascus, as well as of auxiliary forces from beyond 
the Euphrates. The two accounts in 2 Sam. viii and x are too 
fragmentary to enable us to reconstruct the course of events in 
detail. The outcome was decisive; Israelite garrisons were placed 
in Hadadezer’s territory, especially in Damascus, and great booty 
was seized, including gold, silver and especially copper. Thence- 
forward, until the death of Solomon, the further rise of the Aram- 
aeans in Syria was effectually checked; but the growth of their 
power in Mesopotamia became correspondingly accelerated. 
During the period of obscurity which settled over Assyria under 
the two weak kings who succeeded Ashur-rabi IT, the Aramaeans 
gained ground very rapidly. By the reign of the roi fainéant 
Tiglath-pileser IT (967-935 8.c.) they had occupied Gidara in 
the region of Nisibis, half-way from the upper Khabur River to 
the frontiers of Assyria itself. To the second half of the tenth 
century belong the palace and reliefs of the Aramaean king 
Kapara at Guzana (Tell Halaf, Gozan in 2 Kings xvii. 6) at the 
source of the Khabur river. Kapara calls himself ‘son of Khadi- 
anu,” the Aramaic form of the name which appears as Hezion in 


1 In no case Berytus! 2 See preceding page. 

3 Stllenigmatic, though a plausible suggestion connects it with Golan = Gaulanitis 
east of the Sea of Galilee. 

4 See above, p. 528. 
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1 Kings xv. 18; the men (or clans) by the name were in any case 
contemporary. The Aramaean tribe which occupied the territory 
of Gozan was called Bakhianu (Aramaic Bahyän), its chief was 
Abisalamu (Absalom) at the beginning of the ninth century.l 

An inscription of Ashur-dan II (934-912), with whom the 
Assyrian revival began, mentions the Aramaeans in connexion 
with campaigns in the west and south-east of Assyria, but it is 
difficult to form a clear picture. Under his son Adad-niräri II 
(911-891) we have a well-preserved account of the operations 
against the Aramaeans which occupied much of the king’s reign. 
It is significant, however, that there is no mention of a campaign 
against the Aramaeans of northern Mesopotamia until about his 
eleventh year. From then until the end of his reign the Assyrians 
directed campaign after campaign against the .Aramaeans, men- 
tioning particularly various chiefs of the large tribe of Teman? 
which had occupied the region of Nisibis. The military culmina- 
tion of his reign was reached in 892, when Gozan was captured 
and the settlements of the Khabur Valley capitulated, one after 
another. In 877 we have the first mention of the Aramaean state 
of Bit-Adini (Biblical Beth-eden), which occupied both banks of 
the Upper Euphrates below Carchemish. 

Meanwhile Solomon had died and Damascus had made good 
its independence, under an otherwise unknown Aramaean chief- 
tain named Rezon. The latter can scarcely have remained in 
power long, since early in the ninth century we find Ben-hadad I 
on the throne; Ben-hadad is said to have been son of a Tabrimmon 
and grandson of a Hezion, that is, perhaps, member of the clan 
of Hezion (Khadianu in cuneiform).$ The new state took over the 
domination of the northern part of the Syrian desert as political 
heir of Hadadezer of Zobah; in an inscription from the latter 
part of Ben-hadad’s reign, about 8 ço 8.c., the latter calls himself 
‘king of Aram’, in accord with the practice frequently attested 
in the Bible and also found in the inscription of Zakir, king of 
Hamath. It is probably not accidental that the king’s personal 
name was also Hadadezer, like that of his predecessor on the 
throne of Zobah a century earlier. We may perhaps compare 
the title ‘king of Aram’, borne by the princes of Damascus, with 


1 Q1r, 3, 82. 

2 Probably not derived from north Arabic Teimaä (Babylonian Tea, biblical and 
Qumran Témar). The name means simply ‘southerner”. 

3 The writer’s decipherment of the same names in the Ben-hadad inscription from 
near Aleppo (in Bu/1. 4.8.O.R. 87 (1942), 27 f.) is disputed, but nothing cogent 
has been proposed in their place. 
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the title ‘king of all the Arabs’, borne by ‘Amru ’l-Qais in the 
inscription of an-Namarah (a.p. 328). 

The climax of Aramaean political domination in Mesopotamia 
may thus be dated between about 950 and 900 8.c.; its climax 
in Syria did not come until the ninth century, owing partly to 
the lag caused by the triumph of David over Hadadezer. The 
remarkable accumulation of wealth in the hands of these Aram- 
aean chieftains, attested in both Hebrew and Assyrian records, 
was undoubtedly in large part the result of commercial activity. 
We have already noted that the Aramaeans introduced the use of 
camels in the caravan trade of Syria and northern Mesopotamia. 
In keeping with the new importance of the camel, we find repre- 
sentations of riding camels in the late tenth century at both Gozan 
and Carchemish; references to camels became common in Assyrian 
inscriptions of the ninth century. 

The art of the Aramaeans in the tenth century was still almost 
purely Syro-Hittite, as we know from the older monuments of 
Zinairli, Hamath and Gozan. It would be a mistake to assume 
that the bearers of this Syro-Hittite art were still prevailingly 
non-Semitic. An excellent illustration is the Melcarth stele of 
Ben-hadad I, found near Aleppo;! though dating from about the 
middle'of the ninth century and inscribed in pure Aramaic, the 
figure of the god which adorns it does not yet show any clear in- 
fluence from Assyrian or contemporary Phoenician art; it is still 
Syro-Hittite. At Hamath we know that Hittite inscriptions con- 
tinued to be carved under Urkhilina (Irkhulina) as late as the 
middle of the ninth century, but a century earlier Hadoram, son 
of Tou, had borne a characteristically Semitic name. We have 
already noted above that the Aramaeans were actually the domi- 
nant people in Sham’al, Gurgum and other old Hittite states at 
least from the ninth century on and probably still earlier. It was 
not long before the enterprise of the Aramaeans freed them 
completely from the dead hand of the Hittite past. This does 
not mean, however, that the Hittites simply disappeared from 
this region. There is, in fact, very strong reason to derive the 
Armenians? (who occupied the whole country from Cilicia through 
Armenia Major until the times of the Arab, Kurdish, and 
Turkish irruptions) both physically and linguistically from the 
Hittites. 


1 See preceding note. 2 Sn, 5. 
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1038 CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES 


(A) EGYPT 


Kings from the Eighteenth to the Twenty-first Dynasties 


EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY: 1570-1320 B.C. 


Nebpehtyre Amosis 

Djeserkare Amenophis I 
Akheperkare Tuthmosis 1 
Akheperenre Tuthmosis II 

Makare Hatshepsut 

Menkheperre T'uthmosis III (21)* 
Akheprure Amenophis II 
Menkheprure Tuthmosis IV 
Nebmare Amenophis III 
Neferkheprure Amenophis IV (Akhenaten) 
(Ankhkheprure) Smenkhkare (3)* 
Nebkheprure Tutankhamun 
Kheperkheprure Ay 
Dijeserkheprure Horemheb 


1570-1546 B.c. 
1546-1526 8.c. 
1525—€. ISI2 B.C. 


C. IS12—1504 B.C. 


1503-1482 B.c. 
1504-1450 B.C. 
1450—1425 B.C. 
1425-1417 B.C. 
1417-1379 B.C. 
1379-1362 8.c. 
1364-1361 B.c. 
1361-1352 B.c. 
1352-1348 B.c. 
1348-1320 8.c. 


NINETEENTH DYNASTY: 1320-1200 B.C. 


Menpehtyre Ramesses 1 

Menmare Sethos 1 

Usermare Ramesses 11 

Baenre Merneptah 

Menmare Amenmessesf 

Userkheprure Sethos 11 
Akhenre-setepenre Merneptah es 
Sitre-meryetamun Tewosret 


1320-1318 B.c. 
1318-1304 B.c. 
1304-1237 B.C. 
1236-1223 B.c. 
1222-1217 B.C. (?} 
1216-1210 B.c. (?) 


1209-1200 8.c. (?) 


TWENTIETH DYNASTY: 1200-1085 B.C. 


Userkhaure Sethnakhte 
Usermare-meryamun Ramesses III 
Usermare-setepenamun$ Ramesses IV 
Usermare-sekheperenre Ramesses V 
Nebmare-meryamun Ramesses VI 


1200-1198 B.c. 
1198-1166 8.c. 
1166-1160 B.c. 
1160-1166 B.c. 
1156-1148 B.c. 


Usermare-meryamun-setepenre Ramesses VIT 1148-1147 B.c. 


Usermare-akhenamun Ramesses VIII 
Neferkare-setepenre Ramesses IX 
Khepermare-setepenre Ramesses X 
Menmare-setepenptah Ramesses XI 


* Years of co-regency with his predecessor.  Ÿ Position in Dynasty uncertain. 


+ Also named Sekhaenre Ramesses Siptah. 
$ Later named Hikmare-setepenamun. 


1147-1140 B.C. 
II40-II2I B.C. 
T121—1113 B.C. 
1113-1085 B.c. 
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TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY: 1085-9465 B.C. 


Highest recorded year 
Hedjkheperre-setepenre Smendes — 
Neferkare-hikwast Amenemnisu — 


Akheperre-setepenamun Psusennes I 19 
UÜsermare-setepenamun Amenemope 49 
Nutekheperre-setepenamun Siamun 17 


Titkheprure-setepenamun Psusennes IT — 


HIGH PRIESTS OF AMUN AT THEBES FROM RAMESSES XI TO PSUSENNESII 


Hrihor 
Piankh 
Pinudjem I 
Masahert 
Menkheperre 
Nesbenebded 
Pinudjem II 


(B) WESTERN ASIA, FOURTEENTH TO TENTH CENTURIES B.C. 


Eriba-Adad I (27) 


1390 1392-1366 1390 
Kadashman-Enlil 1 Tushratta (brother of | Ammistamru I ‘Abdi-Ashirta Tudkhaliash III (son 
(son of Kurigalzu [?) Artashshumara) of Khattushilish 11) 
c 1385— 
Burnaburiash 11 (29) Ashur-uballit Niqmaddu II Aziru Shuppiluliumash 1 
1350 © 1376-1347 (36) Shuttarna III (son) Piyashilish (son) 1350 
1365-1330 
Karakhardash Kurtiwaza (son of Ar-Khalbu Sharre- Arnuwandash II 
Tushratta) (son) Kushukh (son) 
Nazibugash Murshilish IL 
(brother) 
Kurigalzu {I (22) Khurpatila pu-Teshub 
1345-1324 Enlil-nträri (10) Niqmepa ...-Sharruma Tuppi-Teshub 
1329-1320 Pakhir-ishshan (brother) 
Nazimaruttash (26) Shakhurunuwash Muwatallish (son) 
1323-1298 Arik-den-ili (12) 
1319-1308 
Adad-nträri I (33) Shattuara I 
1300 1307-1275 1300 
Kadashman-Turgu (18) Attar-kittakh Bente-shina Urkhi-Teshub (son) Captivity in Egypr 
1297-1280 (brother) 
Shapilish 
Khumban-numena | Wasashatta (son) Khattushilish TIT (son 


of Murshilish 11) 
Kadashman-Enlil II 
(19 | 
1279-1265 Shalmaneser I (30) Shattuara II Ammistamru | Jni-Teshub Bente-shina 
12741245 II (son) 


Kudur-Enlil (9) 
1264-1256 Untash- 4 car (son) 


Shagarakti-Shuriash 
(3) Tudkhaliash IV 
1250 1255-1243 Unpatar- 4 car Shaushga- (son) 1250 
€ 124$— muwash Exodus 
Kashtiliash IV (8) Tukulti-Ninurta I 


1242-1235 (37) ; 
1244120 


1200 


1150 


Assyrian domination (7) 
1234-1228 


Enlilnädin-shumi 


Kadashman- 
Kharbe 
1227—122$ 


Adad-shumn-iddina (6) 
1224-1219 


Adad-shuma-usur (30) 
1218-1189 


Meli-Shikhu (15) 
1188-1174 


Marduk-npla-iddina 


(13) 
1173-1161 


Zababa-shuma-iddina 
(1) 


1160 
Enlil-näd:n-akhi (3) 

1199-1157 
Marduk-kabit-ahhëshu 


(18) 
1156-1139 


Itti-Marduk-balätu (8) 
1138-1131 


(3) 


Kidin-khutran 
(brother) 


Ashur-nädin-apli Khallutush-In- 
(à) Shushinak 
1207-1204 


Ashur-nträri II (6) 
1203-1198 


Enlil-kudurri-usur 


(5) 

1197-1193 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur 

(13) 

1192-1180 

Shutruk-Nahhunte 
Ashur-don I (son) 
(46) Kutir-Nahhunte 

Ninurta- 

tukulti- 

Ashur 
Mutakkil- Shilkhak-In- 

Nusku Shushinak 

1179-1134 (brother) 
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Ibiranu (son) 


Niqmaddu III 
(son) 


‘Ammurapi 


Talmi-Teshub 


M nNNnQ 


Arnuwandash II] 
(son) 


Shuppiluliumash IL 
(brother) 


End of Khatti 
€ 1209 


First settlement in 
Canaan, €, 1130 


Judges 
c. 1200-1020 


1150 


Ninurts-nädin-shumi Ashur-rësha-ishi 1 


(5) (18) 
1130-1125 1133-1116 
Nebuchadrezzar I (22) 
1100 1124-1103 Tiglath-pileser I Khutelutush-In- 1100 
(39) Shushinak 
1115-1077 
Enlil-nadin-apli (4) Silkhina-khamru- 
1102-1099 Lakamar 
(brother) 
Marduk-nädin-ahhe 
(18) 
1098-1081 


Marduk-shäpik-28ri Ashared-apil-Ekut 
(13) (2) 
1080-1068 1076-1075 
Ashur-bël-kala 
Adad-apla-iddina (22) (8) 
1050 1067-1046 1074-1057 10ç0 


Eriba-Adad II (2) 
10$6-10$$ 


Shamshi-Adad 1V 
(4 
1054-1051 
Ashurnasirpal I 


(19) 
Marduk-ahhä-erlba (1) | 1050-1032 
1045 


1000 


Marduk-z8r-[x] (12) 


1044-1033 
Nabu-shumu-libur (8) | Shalmaneser IL 
1032-1025 (2) 
1031-1020 


Simbar-Shikhu (18) Ashur-nträri IV 
1024-1007 (6 
1019-1014 


Ea-muktn-zëri ($ mos.)| Ashur-rabi II 


1007 (1) 
1013-973 
Kashshu-nädin-akhi 
(3) 
1006-1004 


E-ulmash-shAkin- 


shumi (7) 
1003-987 
Ninurta-kudurri-usur 
(3) 
986-984 
Shirikti-Shugamuna Ashur-rëshaishi 11 
(3 mos.) (5) 
984 972-968 
Mar-biti-apla-ugur (6) | Tigleth-pileser II 
983-978 (33) 


967-935 


Saul 
€. 1020-1000 


David 1000 
€, 1000-960 


Solomon 
€. 960-930 


